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Editorial Sidelights 


AY and June are the great Iris months in a large part of the 

North Temperate Zone, and so quite properly we give space to 

two important articles on Irises in this issue. One is by Robert 
Wayman who grows a large number of the new and popular varieties, and 
the other by R. M. Cooley, likewise an Iris specialist of experience. Both 
these articles are authoritative and will be carefully studied by Iris lovers 
everywhere, with satisfaction and profit. 


The peony follows the Iris closely in period of blooming, and the general 
discussion of Peonies under the title of “The Peony in the Garden Ensemble,” 
gives some valuable hints to gardeners on balancing the garden, with especial 
reference to the Peony. Varieties are likewise discussed and their uses for 
different situations indicated. 


Dorothy Biddle in her entertaining way tells how to get the best effect 
with the June flowers, and we are promised more along this line of a helpful 
nature. Arranging flowers in the home is not given the thought that should 
be given to it, and only a little study and care is necessary to produce greatly 
improved results. 


“June Roses; June Brides; and Rose Pilgrimages,” the title of Dr. MeFar- 
land’s Rose Department this month, embraces a rather comprehensive study 
of the subject of the great June Rose Feast which is the pride and satisfaction 
of many garden lovers and the culmination of the efforts of Rose enthusiasts 
the world over. 


Close students of garden flowers will ‘continue their interest in “Out-of-the- 
Ordinary from the Catalogues,” diseussing some of the new things, and some 
of the unusual things which are not so new. Progressive flower lovers every- 
where will wish to acquire for themselves many of the things which are men- 
tioned in this department. 


Increased attention is now given to insect pests, and so the article, entitled 
“Waging War on the Insect Legions” will be interesting to those who are 
bothered with the various insects which are so annoying and destructive. In 
few words, and with clear sketches, the insect pests and the insect friends are 
delineated. 


“Seasonal Glimpses of Nature,” gives us an uncommonly well-balanced 
selection of the things which we should appreciate at this season of the year. 
We all need to be told of our many blessings and Miss Fenner has the 
faculty of presenting the attractions of nature in a pleasing and lucid way. 


The Editorial Section, although somewhat restricted this month from great 
pressure on the columns of this magazine, as usual touches on things of vital 
interest to the race; and there is food for thought in the brief comments by 
the simple-minded Editor, and the not so brief comments on a phase of The 
Cooper Plan under the title of “Living on What We Produce.” 


“When Flowers Speak,” a rather poetical and philosophical essay on 
cemeteries, is appropriate to the publication date of the June issue. This is 
also given editorial comment. 


A page of timely Vegetable Garden Suggestions will be helpful to those 
who are interested in vegetable gardening as well as flowers; and the Children’s 
Garden Department gives helpful facts and information which will be as useful 
also to the adults as the children. 


Wayside Ramblings and Questions and Answers Department contain their 
usual assortment of very pertinent and helpful facts and information in brief 
form, the answers to questions especially giving personal experiences which 
are so helpful to close students of gardening subjects. 
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A glimpse of the Exhibition Garden of Robert Wayman at Bayside, 
Long Island, N. Y., where he grows more than 1200 varieties of Iris 


Through the Calendar With the Irises 


prise an immense genus, with hun- 

dreds of species and sub-species 
growing in many parts of the world, 
and with thousands of cultivated varie- 
ties and hybrids. By making proper 
selection from this rich material it is 
possible to enjoy Iris blooms through- 
out the entire year, even in midwinter. 

Let us take a brief trip, following 
the calendar month by month and noting 
the Irises that are blossoming along the 
way. 

Several weeks before I leave my win- 
ter home in Florida, in fact during the 
stormy, wintry month of March, the 
lovely Iris Reticulata may be depended 
upon to start the procession in my Long 
Island exhibition gardens. This brave lit- 
tle Iris Species pushes its green spears 
through melting snow, and unfurls its 
lovely pansy-violet petals ahead of every 
other flower, even the Crocus. Nothing 
among the later flowers of the garden 
is more brilliant or effective, or blooms 
more prodigiously. Although a bulb, 
Reticulata is a true Iris. It is delight- 
fully sweet-scented. If you wish to enjoy 
the thrill of cutting the very first flowers 
of spring, visit your planting of Reticu- 
lata Iris about the middle of March, if 
you live in the northern states—a month 
earlier in the south,—and with the point 
of a narrow knife, sever the stem be- 
tween the two leaves, just before the 
buds open; place the stems in damp 
sand, and watch the buds unfold. 
They will fill the room with their 


, ‘HE various groups of Irises com- 


By ROBERT WAYMAN 


sweet violet fragrance. While Iris Reticu- 
lata proper is a rich, pansy-violet, Can- 
tab, which belongs to the Reticulata 
Group, is the most exquisite soft blue 
imaginable, and follows Reticulata in 
flower two weeks later. Both varieties 
grow on a stem about 12 inches high, 
and the unusual, four-sided, square fol- 
iage is only about an eighth of an inch 
wide and rather sparse. They should al- 
ways be planted in groups, a dozen or 
more to a group. A planting of a hun- 
dred is a_ never-to-be-forgotten sight. 
They seem particularly happy when 
nestling in a sunny spot in the rock gar- 
den, but find many other congenial loca- 
tions in the garden. 


MINIATURE BEARDED IRIS 


This year, with a belated spring, I 
was fortunate in arriving from the south 
in time to see the Miniature Bearded 
Iris begin to blossom. Even Atroviolacea, 
the earliest of all, was still flowering pro- 
fusely the last week of April, to be fol- 
lowed closely by the lovely sky-blue 
Coerulea. As I write this, the first week 
of May, the whole procession of Minia- 
ture Bearded Iris is in flower. There is 
one group that runs from four to six 
inches in height, and another distinct 
group that is from ten to twelve inches 
in height. Their small size renders them 
most effective for rock gardens and for 
the gardens of “pocket handkerchief” 
size, where one’s love for flowers must 
be gratified in a small space. They are 
also effective for edging beds or borders, 


or for planting in front of the taller 
varieties. And one very attractive use 
that I have found for the four to sx 
inch group is to plant them in place of 
grass between the cement strips in an 
auto-runway where the car can pass over 
them without touching, them or doing 
them any damage. 

These Miniature Irises have all the 
characteristics of the Tall Bearded Iris, 
but on a smaller seale. The flowers are 
in proportion to the size of the plant, 
and when once established they earpet 
the ground with their color. The color 
range is varied, light and deep yellow, 
sky blue, deep purple, wine tones, snow 
white, blends, and bi-colors. In fact their 
big brothers have little on them in the 
way otf color. 


THE PROCESSION CONTINUES 


While the Miniature Irises are still at 
the height of their glory, other groups 
begin to challenge our attention. Today, 
May 6th, as I write this, the new Iris 
Ultra, which flowers in the spring and 
blossoms again just as profusely in the 
fall, has begun to flower and before the 
week is over will be a solid mass of deep 
blue. The color is an unusual shade of blue, 
and it has a special charm when viewed 
in the twilight. Its companion, Golden 
Harvest, a new yellow, spring and fall 
flowering variety, is also in full bloom; 
and the Miniature Everbloomers, Jean 
Siret and Souv. de Lieut. de Chavagnae, 
are already a mass of blossoms. The 
Pogocyelus and Regelio-Cyclus Hybrids, 
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with their candy stripes and other quaint 
markings, are ready to burst forth, two 
of the earliest of them already being in 
full flower. And the Early Aristocrats 
of the Tall Bearded group are only wait- 
ing for a few warm days. Long before 
the Miniature Irises have disappeared 
these other groups will occupy the cen- 
tre of the stage. The transition will be 
so gradual, that while admiring the new- 
comers one will not notice the passing 
of the others. Thus should the modern 
Iris garden be planned so that there will 
be no real break, and some group of Iris 
will always be in flower. 


POGOCYCLUS HYBRIDS 

As we beeome better acquainted with 
this interesting, early flowering group, 
we thank the hybridizer for his resource- 
fulness in producing them. They are 
erosses made between the Asiatic Oneo- 
eyelus Species, of which Susiana is the 
best known, and the hardy Pogoniris 
(Bearded Iris.) 

These unusual hybrids are even more 
rugged and hardy than our ordinary gar- 
den varieties of Iris. This fact is im- 
pressed upon us by the manner in which 
they came through this past arctic win- 
ter in New York, when all records of 
severity since the establishment of the 
weather bureau sixty-five years ago were 
broken. They seem to have really enjoyed 
all the abuse that the weather man has 
heaped upon them, for I have never seen 
them look finer than they do this season. 
The outstanding variety in this race is 
William Mohr, whose gigantie flowers of 
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soft violet, beautifully veined deeper 
manganese violet, never cease to be the 
centre of attraction in my exhibition gar- 
dens. It sold a few years ago for $25.00. 
There are many other gorgeous speci- 
mens in this group, but space will not 
permit a description of them. Their rich- 
ness of color, great diversity of form, 
and superb texture and substance, are 
marvelous. They are particularly adapted 
to the rock garden, because they revel 
in a dry, hot, sunny location, but they 
are equally at home almost anywhere in 
the garden. Like the Bearded Iris the 
Pogocyclus Hybrids are lime-loving, and 
enjoy an occasional application of pul- 
verized limestone and an_ oceasional 
sprinkling of bone meal. Incorporate a 
lot of coal ashes in the soil where they 
are to be planted and they will be right 
at home. 


BRINGING THE SEASON FORWARD 


One of the principal aims of the plant 
breeder is to lengthen the season of flower- 
ing. This can only be accomplished by 
creating new varieties that will flower 
earlier and later than those already in 
existence. This has been accomplished in 
recent years in the Bearded Iris group 
by the gradual introduction one at a 
time of a new race of Early Flowering 
Aristocrats, and also by extending the 
season in the opposite direction. A few 
years ago Lord Lambourne, a magnifi- 
cent variety, was originated in England, 
and sold in this eountry the following 
vear at $25.00 a root. It is the richest 
and tallest of the Early Flowering Aris- 
tocrats, with rosy fawn standards and 

















Dominion, whose recent introduction caused a sensation among 
Its rich petals are covered with a fine plush 


Iris lovers. 
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rich madder crimson falls, the flowers 
being produced in the greatest profusion 
on 40-inch stems. One may now have all 
the Iris colors in full flower while the 
older kinds are still busy forming buds. 
No artificial feeding or stimulation or spe- 
cial care is necessary, as it is simply 
the nature of these varieties to blossom 
arly. 


THE BACKBONE OF THE IRIS GARDEN 


The Tall Bearded Iris group, which 
is the backbone of the Iris garden, needs 
no introduction to readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. It is the largest and 
best known race of Irises in cultivation. 
Our modern Irises are the result of 
bringing together different groups from 
yarious portions of the north-temperate 
zone; and, by crossing these, varieties of 
breath-taking beauty were created, and 
are now available to every flower lover. 
These bloom in late May and early June 
in the latitude of New York, and a month 
arlier in the south. 

In next month’s issue I will tell some- 
thing about the best of these. I will also 
complete the Iris calendar, telling what 
to plant to have Irises in bloom after 
the Tall Bearded group, on through the 
summer and fall. Most gardeners will be 
surprised to know that they can now have 
a complete Iris garden in full bloom in 
the fall, with no special care excepting 
the selection of the proper varieties. And 
of course very few flower lovers know 
that they can have Irises in bloom during 
the winter months. This will all be cov- 
ered in the next installment. 


The beautiful Lord Lambourne considered the finest of Tall 
Bearded Irises. The falls or lower petals are a rich crimson 
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The Peony Garden of Rev. Wm. J. Lockhart, of Des Moines, Iowa. 
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In 1932 Dr. Lockhart was 
awarded the Farr Medal for Best Bloom in the National Peony Show, with the variety, Solange 


The Peony in the Garden Ensemble 


HE fetish of size, which is’ so 

manifest at our Peony Shows and 

in the writings of many of our mem- 
bers, I have always viewed with con- 
siderable concern, as being detrimental to 
the best development of the art of garden- 
ing. The extent of this fetish is typified 
by a portion of the description of 
Philippe Rivoire in the Peony Manual of 
the Society: “Its great fault is lack of 
size.” However, it is gratifying that this 
viewpoint is completely deserted in the 
next sentence: “It is especially decorative 
in the garden” for it could not be “es- 
pecially decorative” in any true sense of 
the word if the size of its bloom were out 
of proportion. Forgetting entirely the 
richness of the color of its bloom, Philippe 
Rivoire is a model of grace, of propor- 
tion, and of rhythm of line in a Peony 
plant, and in this the appropriate size of 
its bloom plays no small part. May we 
have less disbudding and more sprays of 
bloom, and a more enduring season in our 
gardens from the noble Peony. 

In general the Single and Japanese are 
the more artistic. Reference to these 
types will therefore predominate in this 
article. As I seldom have the opportunity 
of attending Peony Shows or of visiting 
other gardens where the collections are 
extensive, my observation is for the most 
part limited to those to be found in my 
own garden, where an attempt is made for 
harmonious effects with Peonies them- 
selves, or in association with other plants. 
Intimate acquaintance is thus attained, 
but it is to be regretted that a large 
assemblage of plants of all kinds prevents 
this from being as close in every instance 
as could be desired. 


By FRANKLIN B. MEAD, (Ind.) 


(in American Peony Society Bulletin) 


There are in my garden fifty or sixty 
Peony species and their hybrids. These 
not only afford an interesting study, but 
are valuable for earliness of bloom, while 
some of them are of surpassing beauty. 
The first of these to bloom is Russi Major, 
which usually puts in its appearance by 
the first of May. Although its flowers, 
rosy-carmine, are not especially assertive, 
the plant as a whole is of considerable 
interest, and to this its beautiful leafage 
contributes not a little. 

One of the greatest joys and pleasures 
in the whole range of gardening is the 
composing of a mid-May symphony of 
some of these early species with inter- 
mediate irises and late tulips. Especially 
useful for this purpose are officinalis 
anemoneflora, like a brilliant Jap, and 
various types of officinalis lobata of 
which there are several—the salmon-rose 
Otto Froebel, also a type which is of an 
intriguing tomato-red, and the glowing 
pellucid coral-ruby of Lobata Sunbeam, a 
contender for the Grand Prix for all 
Peonies, for which a most fitting com- 
panion is the pearly tinted Iris Floren- 
tina. A favorite shrine in my garden 
is a fine clump of Sunbeam several years 
old, set in the midst of evergreens at the 
head of the rock garden. Nothing in 
the whole range of horticulture is more 
enthralling. Mention should also here be 
made of two other officinalis hybrids, 
Ophia, brilliant poppy-red with flutter- 
ing stamens of deep yellow and woolly, 
creamy carpels tipped salmon, and the 
somewhat similar Lucida with large 
stamens striped with rich crimson. 

Next to appear are the Chinese singles. 
Of the white varieties, Le Jour, with its 


striking carpels of rich erimson-rose, still 
ranks first. The petals are opaque, while 
those of the dainty and fluffy Lady 
Godiva, a Kelway variety, are erystal- 
line. Queen of the Belgians, which is 
just approaching a second season in my 
garden, also promises to assume a high 
rank among the white, single varieties 
because of its perfect form and its large 
tassel of gold in the center. 

Of the single pinks, Mr. Auten’s Mis- 
chief is my favorite, a bewitching, warm 
pink with a great deal of yellow in the 
pigment of its petalage and with a center 
of light cadmium. It is a tall, strong 
grower of graceful habit and is even 
more attractive when the many side 
blooms appear after the larger main ones 
have fallen. Other good pink ones are 
the delicate Marguerite Dessert and the 
peach-pink Pride of Langport; while 
reference should also here be made to 
Nellie and Helen, although the place of 
the latter is that of a eut flower, since its 
fine color rapidly fades in the sun, while 
the deep, vivid rose-pink of L’Etince- 
lante, sparkling indeed as its name im- 
plies, is absolutely indispensable. Still 
deeper in tone is the not overly-large 
Anna Pavlowa, lustrous tyrian pink. Too 
rarely seen is the lively cherry-rose of 
Flora MacDonald, while somewhat deeper 
is Mrs. James Wheeler, a flower of great 
refinement and of a pigment rich and in- 
deseribable in tone. 

E have now reached the domain of 

the reds. The lightest of these is 

the bright red of Kelway’s King Albert, 

to be planted in the midst of pink 

pyrethrum for a soul-satisfying reaction 
(Continued on page 266) 
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A prize-winning arrangement of flowers for a living-room table, 
exhibited at the International Flower Show in New York 


Beauty Indoors from June Flowers 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


RINGING the garden indoors to 

grace the house with color and 

fragrance is one of the joys of 
having flowers in June. Roses, to many 
the most beautiful of all flowers; peonies, 
which Mrs. Edward Harding calls “the 
most superb and commanding flowers the 
garden holds”; Japanese irises, those 
rainbows of the garden,—these are the 
outetanding flowers that belong especially 
to June, and with which we shall deck our 
homes this month. We shall also find a 
wealth of perennials to use with these 
dominant blooms. 

Let us go out to cut our flowers in the 
garden in the early dusk, or before the 
sun is very far up in the morning, while 
the blossoms are still wet with dew. Our 
flowers for the house must be cut with 
the stems as long as possible, for it is 
easy to cut them shorter if we find that 
they are too long when we begin to ar- 
range them. Nothing ean be done if the 
stems have been cut too short. There 
must be some of their own foliage with 
our selected flowers. Cut flowers in dif- 
ferent stages of development, a few buds, 
some half opened, and some in their full 
open beauty. Use a very sharp knife 
for cutting, or some of the scissors espe- 
cially made for flower-cutting. 





Let us use some of our roses alone, 
without any other kind of flower. Roses 
are exquisite flowers; their beauty is in 
both form and color. Because we wish, 
not to obtain just a mass of color, but to 
enjoy the individual beauty of each 
flower, we will not use too many blooms 
in one container. Perhaps we shall use 
a silver bow! for the dinner table, for our 
roses, and we shall remember that the 
arrangement is to be looked at from all 
sides, so every side shall be beautiful. 
Or we may select a tall vase of clear 
glass, bearing in mind that the under- 
water leaves and stems are a part of the 
beauty of the finished picture. For the 
glass container we must carefully cut off 
the leaves that would come just at the 
neck of the jar and would make a form- 
less green mass if left on. If a pottery 
bowl is used for roses, it should be of 
symmetrical shape, without design, in 
some soft pastel shade. With pink roses, 
a pale gray bowl (or a soft blue), will 
give a pleasing contrast. 

When combining roses with other 
flowers, use blooms of a different shape 
from the roses. One authority on flower 
arrangement has divided flowers into 
three classes—background flowers (as 
baby’s breath, artemesia, ete.), steeple 
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flowers (as gladiolus, hollyhocks, del- 
phiniums), and button flowers or domi- 
nants. The last group includes the flowers 
which will give character to our arrange- 
ments, the roses, the tulips, the peonies, 
the dahlias. So if we are going to put 
other flowers with our roses, let us put 
blooms from a different class or of differ- 
ent shape—delphiniums, lilies, irises, or 
others that the garden may offer. Let 
us not use coarse, rank-growing flowers, 
or wild flowers, with roses. 

Mrs. J. S. Anderegg won a prize at the 
International Flower Show in New York 
in March with the lovely arrangement 
shown in our illustration. The schedule 
ealled for a living room arrangement in 
shades of rose. Let us see how the artist 
(for one who makes beautiful pictures 
with living flowers is surely an artist as 
is one who makes a beautiful and more 
lasting picture with paint) has worked. 
Bleeding heart was used for the back- 
ground flowers, Princess Elizabeth tulips 
and Briarcliff roses formed the center 
with their softly blending colors, ricini- 
folia begonias were used low on one side. 

If the June garden gives the wealth of 
peonies it should, the peonies will be a 
weleome addition to the house decora- 
tions. The double peonies are not so 
much used as roses are for their beauty 
of line, but for masses of color. One 
peony may be used, with a tiny bud, and 
give great beauty, but with peonies above 
all other flowers we may use lavishly 
what we have. Being large and heavy- 
headed flowers, they should be arranged 
in heavy containers. 

Peonies may be cut from the time 
when the buds begin to show color; they 
will open wide in water. Do not wait to 
pick them until they are full blown, for 
they will begin to fall too soon. These 
great, full, fragrant flowers are best used 
alone, though a few of the smaller ones 
may give character to a mixed arrange- 
ment of considerable size. A combina- 
tion of pink peonies with sturdy stocks 
of the same shade is delightful, and we 
may happily add some purple-toned 
Japanese irises or lavender lupins. 

The single peonies are treated differ- 
ently. They may be used in a modifica- 
tion of the Japanese style of flower ar- 
rangement, that is, just one bloom, with 
foliage and perhaps a bud, arranged to 
one side of a low bowl; or a few in dif- 
ferent stages of development are well 
used in a tall vase. The vase should be 
of pottery or other substantial material 
rather than of glass. 

The Japanese irises will come to the 
height of their season late in June, and 
no flower is lovelier to arrange for the 
house. Again we remember that a few 
buds and some partly-opened blooms give 
character to a group of full-blown 
flowers. These irises will combine ex- 
cellently with much of the perennial ma- 
terial that June offers. There are no 
yellows among the Japanese irises, but 
the flowers in all their variety of purples 
and lavenders, blues and whites, are lovely 
combined with yellow. Try them with 
spikes of the hardy yellow foxglove, with 
doronicums, with sprays of pale-yeliow 
meadow rue, or with long stems of the 
soft yellow chalices of some of June’s 
climbing roses. 
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Iris Surprises of 1934 


An Intimate View of the Phenomenally-early Iris Blooming 
Season Experienced This Year in the Pacific Northwest 


By R. M. COOLEY, (Oregon) 


F course, no iris season in even the 
() modest garden is so drab as to be 

without its annual surprises. But 
the recent blooming period here in Oregon 
has provided an unusual allotment, not 
the least of which was a Winter and Spring 
so mild as to bring out the Irises at least 
six weeks in advance of former years! 
With the colorful parade at its height on 
April 20th, and the finest kind of spring 
weather prevailing, interspersed with cool 
nights and an occasional light shower, the 
writer has seldom experienced a more 
ideal Iris season. 

It so happened that the first two Irises 
to open chose the same day,—the lovely 
clear pale-blue Santa Barbara and the 
big pale-yellow Desert Gold, side by side, 
and what a picture! Two days later the 
velvety deep-blue Buto joined the group, 
and this trio provides one of the finest 
color effects imaginable, all early, of 
course. 

Forethought and planning last Summer 
bore fruit this Spring in many delightful 
color combinations. For a late group, 
Venus De Milo, the ivory white; Sensa- 
tion, huge crisp blue; and the deep-yellow 
Pluie D’Or, attracted much attention. 
Another striking if bold group was 
created by companionate masses of the 
velvety and gigantic new Legend, and the 
more-well-known and equally-huge Frieda 
Mohr in _ pinkish-violet. These were 
flanked on each side by the famous pli- 
catas, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

















Iris,—Legend ;—one of the most out- 
standing dark Irises ever introduced 


Still another favorite color medley was 
attained by grouping the shrimp-pink 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover, with the fluffy- 
ruffled buff-and-tan Euphony, and the 
almost-true-blue Wedgewood. One plant- 
ing which was a favorite among visitors 
consisted of the brown and fiery-orange 
Grace Sturtevant together with the ivory- 
toned Eothen. Do these suggestions stir 
your imagination? Just think of the in- 
finite possibilities along this line! And 
the delightful part of it is the fact that 
many very inexpensive varieties are 
among the most colorful. 

On the other hand, no season is com- 
plete nor a success unless we discover 
something surprising in the way of new 
varieties—perhaps in our own gardens 
for the first time, maybe among the seed- 
lings of a famous hybridizer, or perchance 
in the course of tours among other 
amateur or professional growers. 

Within the confines of our own garden 
we were treated—this year for the -first 
time—to the sight of the well-named 
Rusty Gold; the tall and deep-yellow 
Alta California; the equally impressive 
red Rubeo; the royal richness of a new 
fall-bloomer with a blue beard, Eleanor 
Roosevelt; the fresh pink of Spring 
Maid; and the subtle soft-buff blendings 
of Gilead. These constitute only a few 
of the foremost. 

Then followed a trip to a nearby 
grower where we viewed other newcomers. 
Among the real “startlers’ were Ethel 
Peckham, a giant red of almost un- 
believable red reality in an Iris; El Tovar, 
a fine flower in deep-brown tones; Golden 
Light, a brilliant and more orange 
Euphony. The memory of these will 
remain throughout the coming year. 

In passing, it should be mentioned that 
a number of varieties, already quite well 
known, and which can now be purchased 
from almost any grower at prices ranging 
from twenty-five cents to a dollar or two, 
are still unsurpassed in their respective 
color classes. As the parade of novelties 
swings past, we become more than ever 
firmly convinced that certain leaders of 
the past three or four years will not soon 
be outdone. We refer, for example, to 
the two reds, Dauntless and Indian Chief ; 
the duskier Mrs. Valerie West and 
Melchior; well known velvety-blues such 
as Blue Velvet, Persia, Sir Michael, and 
the older Swazi; and to such indescribable 
blended masterpieces as Dolly Madison, 
Clara Noyes, Padre, Rameses, Midgard, 
Sonata, even the well known Asia. We 
could fill this page with a list of such,— 
the jewels that have been gleaned from 
more than a decade of Iris introductions. 

And now, as a finality, let me tell you 
about the supreme surprise of this glori- 
ous season: the seedlings of Dr. R. E. 
Kleinsorge, of Silverton. Already fav- 
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Iris, — Itasca; —one of the 











new Kleinsorge introductions 


orably known through his orange and 
brown Crown Prince and the rich and 
sombre Klamath, he now comes forward 
with several new sensations, notably 
Itasca, Kalinga, and Mountain Sunset. 
The first named has been pronounced by 
several critics as one of the most unusual 
breaks in both color and style that has 
been achieved in Iris breeding. The 
flower itself is one of the very dark- 
est, a solid self of richest amethyst, with 
no veining, and earrying a brown beard 
which adds to its darkness. In shape it is 
oddly rounded, and the texture resembles 
silk instead of the usual velvet of dark 
Irises. In the sun it glows with an un- 
equalled brilliance, while in dull weather 
or after sundown, an air of mysterious 
sombreness envelops it. Perfect habit and 
branching complete it. 

Kalinga is a giant flower of richest 
creamy tone, very tall, and so perfectly 
branched that it generally carries three or 
four huge blossoms at the same time. 
Twelve to fifteen buds to the stem give it 
a prolonged flowering period. Mountain 
Sunset well deserves its name, being an 
artistic blending of old gold, buff, soft 
mauve, and slaty-blue, with an electric-blue 
flush over the center of each fall. This is 
one of the last of all Irises to flower. 

There were many others, to be sure, 
but space permits mention of only the 
few discussed above. 


Hello, what’s this? Sure enough, it’s 
a bud of one of the Japanese Irises, and 
they are just popping out everywhere! 
Only a couple more weeks and a new 
series of daily surprises will greet us. 
Ah, what a joy it is to be an Iris grower! 
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Rose,— Setigera 


T is bromidie to refer to June as the 

month of Brides and Roses. Most 

bromides, however, are rather firmly 

rooted in the facts. We certainly 
have the Roses in June if we have been 
decent to the plants which ought to 
produce them. If we don’t have brides 
in June and other months, there won’t be 
anybody around in the next half-genera- 
tion to do much more than regret in old 
age the deficiencies of this time. So June 
Roses and June Brides are altogether and 
entirely worth while. 

I have been unfortunate in my own 
inability to mix up Brides and Roses to 
any serious extent, because there were 
only a few Roses in bloom when, some 
years ago, my son contracted a June mar- 
riage. That Roses suggest a wedding was 
made amusingly apparent four or five 
years ago when a_ brilliant young 
soprano trom the wonderful Curtis 
Institute of Music, of Philadelphia, visit- 
ing in Harrisburg for a concert purpose, 
came to see the Roses at Breeze Hill. She 
was very anxious to be married in the 
garden, but unfortunately she had not 
vet selected the groom, wherefore we 
could not “pull off” the ceremony! 

So I can’t organize any June rose 
weddings. I hope these words will be 
effective, however, in helping to organize 
some rose pilgrimages, which are about 
the next best thing to a June rose 
wedding. 

Those who have followed the doings of 
the American Rose Society for the past 
dozen years know how much emphasis 
has been laid on the desirability of pass- 
ing around rose enjoyment by getting 
together a group of rose-minded people 
to see them in one garden and then in 
another. It has been the custom to pro- 
pose that in any community some one 
member of the American Rose Society 
get into conference with other members, 
arrange a route, select a day, and 
organize a simple journey among gardens, 
so that with opportunity for mutual con- 
sultation and enjoyment the June Roses 
ean smile at rose folks. 

It is a singular comment on the situa- 
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June Roses; June Brides; 


and Rose Pilgrimages 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


tion to say that in nearly twenty years 
of this sort of practice I have known of 
but one occasion when bad weather made 
the rose pilgrimage less successful, and 
the rain which interfered really kept us 
from seeing a poor rose-garden anyway! 

But now that we are in June it is in 
point to consider what Roses are 
dominating the picture. Everything that 
‘an bloom is blooming, save in locations 
so far north of New York, as a central 
point, that the maturity is pushed over 
into the early days of July. Those of us 
who have gathered into our gardens some 





Rose,— Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James 


of the lovely Asian species Roses, such as 
R. eeae, R. hugonis, R. xanthina, and the 
like, didn’t have to wait until June, for 
these grand, good lawn shrubs provided 
us with flowers in early May. Inevitably 
some of the climbers have pushed into 
bloom before June 1, but for the most 
part June is the dominant rose month. 


NEEDN’T say anything about the 

Hybrid Tea Roses, which make up 
more than seventy-five per cent of all we 
plant each year in the United States, and 
which over-dominate our gardens. They 
speak for themselves, giving us all the 
forms, all the eolors, and all the 
fragrances belonging in the court of the 
queen of flowers. 

It might be well this June to do a little 
eareful discriminating. The natural color 
of the Rose is pink. Which half-dozen 
pink Hybrid Teas are best for your 
particular garden? Which could you 
spare? The same sort of discrimination 
could be recorded for eaeh of the broad 


classifications. What makes me think in 
this direction as I write is a glance into 
the “Proof of the Pudding”, which in the 
1934 Rose Annual, covers 45 pages with 
the frank and acute observations of 50 
people, concerning 268 rose varieties. A 
large part of these observations was made 
in June, 1933, and the record of them is 
not only entrancingly interesting to any- 
one who loves to read about Roses, but is 
of the completest value to those who want 
to buy Roses intelligently. Such a per- 
son attracted, for example, by the ad- 
vertising and the vogue of the new Blaze 
Rose, finds a full page of observations in 
which fifteen rose fanciers from Massa- 
chusetts to California tell their experi- 
ences. Anyone who is about to buy Roses 
just must get these expressions if he 
wishes to select with reasonable safety. 

Sut these June Roses include the Roses 
which originated the name of “June 
Roses”—the Hybrid Perpetuals—and this 
is the time to enjoy them at their splendid 
best. With all the merits of the Hybrid 
Tea class, the June supremacy of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals is freely conceded. 
Great, broad, many-petaled flowers, 
maintained not infrequently with the close 
support of deep and richly-green foliage, 
earrying the indescribable fragrance that 
belongs to the class—these are the decora- 
tive Roses par excellence. They come in 
great abundance for this one month, and 
if the plants have been reasonably 


fertilized and pruned to the form and 
style the grower wants to have them, he 
is almost sure of one hundred per cent 
reward from his Hybrid Perpetuals. 





Rose,— Kirsten Poulsen 
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It is a continuing sorrow to me that 
all these European hybridizers who are 
spilling on us this year (as recorded in 
the American Rose Annual) a total of 138 
new Roses, see fit to give us only three 
Hybrid Perpetuals. These workers are 
heading for the largest noise that can be 
attached to the claim of constant-bloom- 
ing, and yet very many Hybrid Tea 
Roses with which I have experimented in 
the past ten years produce few, if any, 
more blooms in a year than the average 
Hybrid Perpetual Rose handled with eare, 
respect, and love. We need more Hybrid 
Perpetuals, and we ought to get reason- 
ably _ disease-resistant, | free-blooming, 
fragrant Hybrid Perpetual Roses in the 
large number of yellow and apricot 
ranges as well. 

But it is not only the Hybrid Per- 
petuals and the Hybrid Teas that glorify 
June. The lovely Polyanthas which 
ought to be edging many beds in a well- 
ordered rose-garden are at their finest. 
These, too, are changing in character, 
largely because of the attentions of one 
able hybridizer in Denmark, who, attach- 
ing his family name to all his Roses, has 
taken them up now to almost four feet 
in height and given them the most 
brilliant and _ beautiful large _ single 
flowers. 


UT no one who has ever visited Breeze 

Hill could avoid realization that in 
June that garden shows particularly the 
hardy climbing Roses. When I am asked 
to name my favorite Rose, I smile and 
evade a definite reply, because I have no 
favorite; every Rose is my favorite, when 
it is doing its best. Yet if I had to locate 
on just one class, I would hesitate long 
before taking from the top of the front 
rank the magnificent race of Hardy 
Climbing Roses we now enjoy. I do not 
demand of them that they bloom the 
whole season through, any more than I 
expect the mockoranges and forsythias, 
the lilaes and the deutzias, to stay with 
us all the time. If I felt that I had to 


have that kind of a Rose exclusively, I 
should quit rose-growing and take up 
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Rose,— Vanguard 


geraniums or the beautiful sweet alyssum! 

Each year there are some real ad- 
vances in this Hardy Climbing class. As 
I write these words, necessarily in ad- 
vance of publication time, I can only ex- 
press my hope that the vicious assault 
last February on rose life, by Jack Frost, 
has not injured my fairly-vigorous plant 
of the magnificent new Rhode Island 
Climber, Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James. I 
have great hopes for that Rose and for 
other Roses from the same source. Mr. 
Brownell promises us an orange-colored 
Rose of the same type, and also with 
large flowers. 

This year I expect to enjoy the 
Australian Climbers, most of whieh first 
came to America in 1927 through the 
kindness of that excellent Australian 
rose-grower, Mr. H. H. Hazlewood, of 
Epping, New South Wales. Scorcher, 
Daydream, Nora Cuningham, Kitty 
Kininmonth, and deepest and richest-red 
of all, Countess of Stradbroke, will again 
this year give us great, richly-colored 
flowers. The dainty, single, Sunday Best, 
will make us smile at its flowers as well 
as at its name. That new French Rose, 
Reveil Dijonnais (which seems somehow 
to have escaped attention), will again, I 
hope, be showing about the time these 
words are read, its extraordinarily-dis- 
tinct flowers of red and yellow, like 
nothing else I have ever seen or heard of. 

In June, too, I will be getting a new 
kick out of the Roses that belong in the 
Shrubbery. First to bloom of these are 
the Rugosa hybrids, usually running up 
eight to ten feet in height, carrying rich 
foliage and many large and _ lovely 
flowers. The one Dr. Van Fleet named for 
his good wife, Sarah Van Fleet, will be 
the sweetest of all. Agnes will again de- 
light us with its amber hues, and the 
really dainty Schneezwerg will show us 
how distinct a Rugosa hybrid can be. 
Vanguard carries still farther over into 


the amber hues on a plant of notable 
stature and foliage beauty. 

In this month the species Roses are at 
their finest. I have referred before to the 
Asian hybrids of the Hugonis type. The 
rounded  three-foot-high bushes of 
Spinosissima, particularly the Altaica 
variety, will be as pleasing as the airy 
blooms of Rosa _ willmottiae with its 
exquisite foliage. Later in the month R. 
soulieana will come along, and so will our 
grand but overlooked, ruggedly-hardy 
American native, R. setigera. 

Writing this last word makes me think 
again of the new race of Hardy Climbers 
worked out patiently by M. H. Horvath, 
carrying the hardiness of Setigera to 20 
degrees below zero into the large-flowered 
field. I note in the registrations of the 
American Rose Society that this year 
certain piratically named _ varieties— 
Captain Kidd, Doubloons, Jean Lafitte, 
and Long John Silver are reeorded as 
coming into commerce. I have had al) 
these under number, and I know they are 
going to be worth while. 

Those who read these words will have 
an opportunity, I hope, to see the 
Bracteata hybird, Mermaid, in bloom 
somewhere, and then to become anxious 
enough to possess a plant of that really 
wonderful variety. Not only is it so 
distinct in foliage as to make the rose 
worth growing if it never had a flower, 
but its habit of producing continuously, 
even if sparingly, five-inch primrose single 
blooms all through the Summer and Fall, 
commends it. It is presumably tender, 
and yet it did live through at Breeze 
Hill; and a few days ago I read a letter 
from an observer in New Brunswick 
who found it hardy that far north. 

These observations are intended to 
stimulate appreciation of the June Rose 
feast. If there are brides to share the 
Roses, that is all the better! 





A GOOD AMERICAN ST. JOHN’S—WORT 


OT all St. John’s-worts are good 
N garden plants, as witness that 

pernicious weed introduced from 

Europe, Hypericum perforatum; 
but Bueckleys St. John’s-wort, H. Buck- 
leyi, is one of the joys of the 
rock gardeners heart. It makes a dense 
little shrub seldom over eight or ten 
inches high clothed in blue-green leaves 
and glorious in its ineh-wide yellow 
flowers from the middle of June until 
August. It is truly a beautiful plant not 
only during the blooming period, but it 
has something to offer its fortunate owner 
from the time the bluish leaves unfurl in 
Spring until the frosts of Autumn have 
turned the foliage a brilliant scarlet. 
Coming from Georgia and the Carolinas, 
one would naturally expect a _ tender 
plant, though experience shows that it is 
hardy enough to withstand the Winters 
of all northern states except the most 
severe sections. The fact that it is found 
only on the highest mountains in its range 
probably accounts for its hardiness. Its 
natural home among rocks suggests a 
similar situation in the garden and, in 
such positions, it needs no more than 
common eare. 


A LONG-BLOOMING SKULLCAP 


It is the fortune of some plants to at- 
tain instant and persistent favor with 
gardeners, while others of equal merit go 
on for years, and possibly centuries, with- 
out even a kind word. Most gardeners 
know the Skulleaps in some form, usually 
one from some foreign quarter, but few 
have even heard of that champion long- 
time bloomer and drought-resister—Seutel- 
laria resinosa. It is found from Kansas 
westward and southward, growing in the 
driest places and blooming from June 
until Autumn. 
plant, eventually getting ten inches high 
and producing the typical lipped-flowers 
of the Labiates. In this ease the blossoms 
are blue-purple. The plant is “easy” in 
any sunny, well-drained spot. Now that 
a few of the catalogues carry the plant’s 
name, we may see it come into the popu- 
larity it deserves. 


RUPTURE-WORT, A GOOD GROUND COVER 


There are a thousand uses in every 
garden for a good ground cover, so there 
should be that many calls for one of the 
Rupture-worts. The new rock garden 
with its uninhabited ledges and plains, 
the new path set with stepping stones and 
bare places between them, the hardy bulb 
bed that is such a sight after the bulbs 
have gone to rest—these and many others 
call for a good ground cover, preferably 
one that is quick in action so that it will 
cover as many sins as possible in a short 
time. The Rupture-worts will fill these 
niches very nicely. Not all Rupture-worts 
are annuals, though most of them are so 
short-lived and grow so rapidly while 
they are alive they may be treated as 
annuels. Herniaria hirsuta, which ap- 
pears in some catalogues this year, is one 
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By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


of the rapid growers for the gardener 
that is looking for quick results. It 
makes a mossy growth two or three inches 
thick that will be useful in any sunny, 
dry spot where a ground cover is needed. 
The seeds may be planted directly where 
the plants are wanted, doing away with 
all fussing, loss of time, and expense in 
transplanting. 


MERTENSIA HORNERI 


There are upwards of fifty different 
Mertensias in the world, though one would 
hardly suspect it by looking in gardens 
where Mertensia virginica is about the 
only one known. Western America is full 
of them, however, and most of them are 
good garden ornaments. The little mite 
(M. Horneri) which heads this paragraph 
is one of the lesser-known species that are 
just finding their way into catalogues, and 
is headed for popularity as soon as 
gardeners find out about it. My first 
plants came to me a number of years ago 
from a collector in Idaho, with the ad- 
monition to plant them where they would 
get little moisture after the foliage died 
down naturally. I did so and have been 
rewarded with one of the loveliest Lung- 
worts I have ever seen. Its sky-blue 
flowers, on 2- to 3-inch stems, come just 
as soon as the snow leaves. Information 
received since the plants came tells me 
that the plant grows under near-desert 
conditions, where there is moisture during 
its vegetative period and practically none 
after it becomes dormant. Given similar 
conditions in the garden, it will be a per- 
ennial source of joy. 


A GOOD BLUE ANNUAL 


Short-season annuals, i.e., those coming 
quickly into flower, are always useful in 
the garden. With the best of planning 
and after-care, vacancies will nearly al- 
ways occur, often in the most unlooked- 
for places. It is well, then, to have a 
few plants of some quick-growing annual 
to shove into the bare spots. And noth- 
ing is better for this purpose than 
Phacelia ecampanularia, an 8 to 10-inch 
plant from California, which comes into 
flower sooner than any worthwhile plant 
that I reeall and continues in good condi- 
tion over quite a long period. Its camp- 
anula-like flowers are a beautiful shade 
of blue. The seeds are quite small and 
should be started in pots, watered from 
the bottom. 


HOUSE’S SCABIOSAS 


Gardeners do not half appreciate the 
goodness of Seabiosa caueasica as a cut 
flower, To be sure, the plant has been 
known for years and years, but its culture 
is not yet fully understood by many. To 
get the ultimate in size of flower and 
length of stem (nearly always desirable 
in a cut flower), the plant needs a rich 
soil and plenty of moisture before and 
during its flowering period; and both of 
these results may be secured in one opera- 
tion by applying a thick mulch of manure 
between the rows or around the plants, 
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extending the mulch about two feet all 
around each plant. 

The type plant of this species is a fine 
garden ornament and a good cut flower, 
but a new strain known as House’s 
Hybrids is much superior. Its range of 
colors runs from silver through shades 
of lavender and light-blue to deep-blue. 
The flowers are usually larger. 


CHRYSOGONUM VIRGINIANUM 


Gardeners who have to have a common 
name for a plant before they can enjoy 
it, will either have to do without the name 
in the case of this native composite or 
get along without the plant; so far, at 
least, as I have been able to determine. 
Chrysogonum virginianum is a low com- 
posite (usually not over five inches high) 
that is said to grow in dry soil from 
Pennsylvania to Florida, with leaves 
mostly basal, and yellow arnica-like 
flowers in heads from May until late 
August. Any plant of even a small 
degree of beauty that can give us so long 
a period of bloom is of some merit. The 
report that it grows in dry soil would 
indicate similar treatment in the garden, 
but best results in my garden come from 
a fair amount of moisture and a location 
in part shade. 


A FLOWERING RASPBERRY 


One of the loveliest of the Brambles 
and a shrub fit for the choicest company, 
is the Rocky Mountain Flowering Rasp- 
berry, Rubus deliciosus. In fact it would 
be near the top of the list of best shrubs 
for gardeners in the United States. It 
makes a bushy growth up to five feet, with 
thornless stems and large-lobed leaves. 
The flowers, which look like single white 
roses, are produced in great abundance 
all during June, and these are followed 
by thimble-like berries, though, un- 
fortunately, of poor table quality. The 
plant’s real merit is as a garden ornament 
and, for this purpose, it is second to few 
American shrubs. It is not to be con- 
fused with rubus odoratus, a native of 
eastern states, which may make a nuisance 
of itself by spreading from the root. 


WHY NOT A BLUE SALVIA? 


If you are tired of the ubiquitous 
Scarlet Sage (Salvia splendens), why not 
try a blue one? It is true that many of 
the perennial blue Salvias will blossom 
the first year from seed, but there is an 
annual one (Salvia Horminum) that is 
now available in a good shade of blue. 
The species in its original form was more 
apt than not to have a reddish violet cast, 
but this new form ealled Ozford Blue, 
comes rather consistently in a good shade 
of blue. It is, therefore, a good bedding 
plant and should find many uses in the 
garden. The plant reaches from twelve 
to eighteen inches high, depending largely 
upon soil fertility and the amount of 
moisture available. It wants a sunny ex- 
posure and, like most Salvias, offers no 
difficulties in its culture. 
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Waging War on the Insect Legions 


Insect Enemies and Disease Germs 
must be fought at the proper time, 
but June calls for greater action in 
most sections than any other month; 
so we ate pleased to present Brother 
Reed’s simplified deductions and 
suggestions, as well as his clear 
delineation of the Insects in which 
we must become interested if we 
are to wage successful warfare 








LTHOUGH Insects and Diseases 
of garden plants should not be 
taken too seriously, there are 
times when something definite 

must be done. Proper cultivation, fall 
plowing and harrowing, clean culture, 
timely applications of fertilizing top- 
dressing, burning diseased plants 
promptly, keeping fences painted or else 
washed with a strong stream of water, 
and keeping low-growing hedges and 
plants well weeded and sprayed, all help 
to prevent Insects and Diseases from 
visiting your garden. But once they do 
get in, there is nothing to do but wage 
a persistent war on them. 


There are three groups of Insects: 
Chewing, sucking, and subterranean. The 
chewing group is represented by Beetles, 
Worms, and Caterpillars. (Fig. 1) (The 
Insects shown in the illustration are all 
greatly enlarged.) This group is com- 
bated with stomach poisons. 


Although sprays can be mixed satis- 
factorily at home, commercial sprays, 
already prepared, are much handier and 
surer. Since many of these sprays com- 
bine two or three poisons, they are able 
to combat chewing and sucking Insects 
at one operation and even include fungus 


By LESTER H. REED, (New York) 


diseases. This saves time and money. 
There are on the market many prepared 
sprays which destroy chewing Insects. A 
tentative list includes GO-4, Wilson’s O.K. 
Plant Spray, Evergreen, Tri-ogen, Red 
Arrow, Rotenome Dust (Niagara), and 
Slug-shot. 


Plant Lice and Seales are among the 
Sucking Insects. (Fig. 2.) (Thrip, Red 
Spider, Aphid, and San José Seale, all 
greatly enlarged.) Since this type of 
Insect inserts a tiny tube-like structure 
into the surface of the leaf and sucks 
the cell-juices, only a contact poison 
which can permeate their bodies will kill 
them. 

Sulphur water is made by mixing 1 
ounce of powdered sulphur, 1 ounce of 
hydrated lime, and wetting with sweet 
milk; then adding 1 gallon of water. 


Nicotine Dust is made by mixing 
1% ounce of nicotine sulphate with 
91% ounces of hydrated lime. 


The best results are obtained by using 
the carefully prepared commercial sprays 
such as Pyrethrum Powder, Wilson’s 
Awine Pyrethrum Spray, Ansul Col- 





Insect friends of the garden 








loidal Sulphur, Black Leaf-40, Red 
Arrow Spray, and Niagara Soluble Sul- 
phur Compound. 


The subterranean pests are more diffi- 
cult to contend with. They include Thrips, 
Slugs, Worms, Millipedes, Rose Midge, 
Manure Worms, Sow-Bugs, Ants, and 
others. (Fig. 3.) (The Millipede and Slug 
are about natural size, but the Sow-Bug 
is greatly enlarged.) 


The White Grub ean be exterminated 
by using Carbon bisulphide in holes 
scattered here and there. In the ease of 
large lawns or golf courses, some com- 
mercial preparation such as Anti-Beetle 
is better. Apply these fumigates early 
in the morning and, if possible, before a 
light rain. Work Tobaceo Dust into the 
loose soil around an affected plant, and 
spray with Nicotine sulphate solution 
for Millipedes. 


Sow-Bugs, so often seen around green- 
house benches or in the roots of del- 
phinium plants, ean be attracted to sweet 
potato roots and trapped by the use of 
any suitable means. 


Garden Slugs and Snails can be killed 
by using the poison-bran bait, or by 
sprinkling dry lime or salt around the 
plant. Many companies put up special 
fumigating dusts such as Soil-O-Gas, 
which is a great improvement on the 
violent smelling Carbon bisulphide, and 
is more thorough. 


Consult literature put out by the manu- 
facturers of insecticides, sprays, ete. 


Fortunately, not all Insects are de- 
structive to plants, and it is a good idea 
to cultivate those which are not harm- 
ful. (Fig. 4.) The Wasps, Dragon-flies, 
Tiger and Soldier Beetles, Assassin Bugs, 
and Ladybird Beetles are all carnivorous 
and prey upon less welcome Insects so 
destructive to our garden interests. 
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This is the Michaelmas Daisy that went to California. In 
its native habitat it attains a height of two or three feet 


The Michaelmas Daisy at Home and in California 


By LOIS SNELLING, (Arkansas) 


HETHER you go from Ar- 

kansas, from New York, or 

from the other odd ends of the 
earth, Southern California’s floral life is 
bound to east you into a state of delirium 
until you get accustomed to it. Mrs. 
Arkansas was shown gardens and flowers, 
shrubs and trees which she never dreamed 
really existed outside of fairy tales and 
nurserymen’s catalogs. She was en- 
tranced with the loveliness of it all and 
endeavored to learn the names of the 
plants that were strangers to her. 

“And what is this lovely thing?” she 
inquired one day, stopping before a 
spreading bush that waved long, graceful, 
white-flowered arms across her shoulder. 

Her hostess gave her a queer little 
smi'e. “You really don’t know?” she 
asked. 

Mrs. Arkansas shook her head. “It 
has a familiar look, but I ean’t place it.” 

“Tf vou were driving along one of your 
own country roads,” her friend said, “You 
would see millions. The plants would not 
be anything like the size of this one, of 
course, for there they are wild. And 
neglected—Oh, dear me, how you neglect 
the poor things! Not only neglect, but 
your farmers positively persecute them. 
And I suppose they are justified too, for 
if left alone the plants would soon leave 
little room for the corn and oats—” 

“T have it now!” Mrs. Arkansas broke 
in;—‘Michaelmas Daisy! Aster, we 
usually call it at home, for it really is 
an Aster, of course. And how they do 
hloom in the late Summer and until the 
frost gets them in the Fall! But my 
gracious, this glorified edition—” 

Now, Mrs. Arkansas had seen those 
Asters bloom every Autumn of her life, 


but she had to go all the way to Cali- 
fornia to realize what truly beautiful 
things they were. And then after she got 
there, she failed to recognize her old 
countryman for the simple reason that it 
had been appreciated and taken into 


custody by a Californian, to whom it was’ 


something new and handsome, and who 
had pampered it until—Presto! the lowly 
Cinderella had magically emerged from 
her chrysalis and become the gorgeous 
princess-elect. In other words, a com- 
mon, wild flower—so common and so wild 
as to be deemed a pest by the farmers, 
and of no eonsequence at all to gardeners 
in its own home land—had, through 
cultivation and care, become a specimen 
of great beauty. 

The Michaelmas Daisy is very lovely 
even in its wild state. In sections where 
it grows prolifically it loves to drape 
itself gracefully on either side of the 
roadways. Thus, with its blossom-laden 
branches, merrily nodding, “Welcome” 
and “Farewell” to travelers on the road, 
it forms a very pretty picture indeed. 
And often one sees whole fields which, 
uncultivated for a season or so, have 
been completely covered with the tena- 
cious-rooted plants. 


Aster, as you perhaps know, is a Greek 
word meaning “star.” And it is easy 
to think of the dainty white blossoms of 
the aster tradescanti as tiny, bright stars 
that have lost their way through the vast- 
ness of the firmament and taken refuge 
in the fields and along the highways. 
The appealing name of Michaelmas Daisy 
was applied because of the fact that the 
flowers are at the height of their glory 
on September 29th, the date marking the 
feast of the Archangel, St. Michael. 
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The New Dwarf Monarch Marigold 


(Subject of our front cover illustration) 


HE new Dwarf Monareh Marigold 

comes to us from England. It is 
a low-growing, compact, bushy plant, cov- 
ered with combinations of orange, yellow 
and mahogany, double flowers. The 
dense, finely-eut foliage and myriad flow- 
ers blooming from early Summer until 
late Fail make this an especially popular 
border plant. 

The best way to grow Marigolds is to 
start them indoors in March in shallow 
boxes or flower pots. The seed germi- 
nates readily and when the plants are 
an inch high they ean be transferred 
to other containers; each plant spaced two 
inches apart if in flats, or one plant to 
each two-inch flower pot. The small 
amount of available soil for root growth 
seems to force the plant to flower when 
very young. 

By May first (in the vicinity of New 
York City), these plants may be trans- 
planted out of doors, spaced six inches 
apart. Many of them will already be 
blooming. As soon as they have become 
established in their permanent bed, they 
will grow very bushy and produce great 
juantities of flowers until late frosts. The 
more you pick, the more blooms appear. 

If the seed is planted directly out of 
doors, there is a tendency to thin out 
inadequately, leaving an overcrowded 
condition that stunts growth; the plants 
never seem to grow so large, nor flower so 
profusely, and the blooming period comes 
much later in the season. 

Save some of the seed pods in the 
Fall and have the experience of raising 
your own hybrids next season. 

These Dwarf Marigolds make a fine 
house plant in Winter. Plant the seed 
in August, and when the young plants 
are two inches high, transplant to two- 
inch pots. Keep them in a sunny window 
and water frequently. When six inches 
high, transplant to a five-inch pot. The 
plants will develop as they do out doors 
and add a delightful touch of color to 
the breakfast nook or kitchen window. 
They are especially at home in the 
kitchen, as the flowers can be dried and 
saved for use as flavoring in soups. 

Marigolds are perhaps the most satis- 
fying of all annuals to grow, as they 
respond well and are ceaseless bloomers. 





Tune in on Nature 


What is the cause of dew? 

Is the cotton boll weevil a worm or a 

beetle? 

3. Why do the mud wasps fill their cells 
with flies, spiders, etc? 

4. Does the jack-in-the-pulpit grow from 
a bulb or a root? 

5. What is meant when a fruit tree is 
said to be self-sterile? 

6. What are the curious orange-colored 
balls found on the Cedar twigs in wet 
spring weather? 

7. Does a snake have eyelids to protect 
its eyes? 

8. Does an alligator lay eggs? 

9. Generally speaking, which sex of 
animals live longest? 

10. What is the average life span of an 
elephant? 


(Answers will be found at end of 
“Wayside Ramblings” department.) 
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Seasonal 
Glimpses 
of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


LTHOUGH that staid chronologist, 
the calendar, informs us that Sum- 
mer does not begin until the 

twenty-first of June, we have been ob- 
serving unmistakable signs of Summer 
for several weeks. 


The Flowers of June differ greatly 
from the blossoms of April and May. The 
latter were tender little Flowers maturing 
quickly and fading fast, growing in the 
woods, or in areas where woodlands were 
recently. But the Flowers of June sud- 
denly take to the open spaces, where one 
succession after another of sturdy growths 
bloom until frost puts an end to that 
activity. 

When we see the first Sunflowers of the 
open fields we may feel assured that Sum- 
mer is really here. The Sunflower thrives 
in hot sunshine and apparently is not 
much affected by drouth. Black-eyed 
Susan, a small member of that big family, 
is known to everybody. 


As eertain of arrival as the month 
itself are the good old-fashioned blossoms 
of Yarrow, Fleabane, Wild Carrot and 
Chicory; to name but a few. Farmers 
are of the opinion that they could well 
dispense with these June Flowers, and 
they go about with mowing machines and 
seythes, doing their best to exterminate 
them. But Nature will have her way in 
spite of nearly everything that may be 
done, and the first thing the industrious 
farmer knows, his Wild Carrots, Chicory, 
and others, although greatly reduced in 
stature, have put forth a new set of 
blossoms, seemingly unfolding from the 
very ground, with scarcely any stem and 
with but few leaves. 


A very interesting Flower of June is 
the Evening Primrose, growing wild be- 
side the dusty road, and sometimes in the 
road itself. The spike of the Primrose 
has many buds in various stages of 
development, opening usually but one bud 
each evening. If we watch, we are very 
likely to be rewarded at dusk by the 
arrival of a dainty rose-pink fairy, the 
Sphinx Moth, equipped with a sucking 
tube, or tongue, that will reach the nectar 
deep in the Flower. Going from one 
plant to another the Moth distributes the 
pollen, which task is its mission in life. 
If by any chance the blossom is not en- 
tered by one of these evening visitors, the 
flower remains open a while in the morn- 
ing, attracting Bumblebees and Humming 
Birds which also distribute pollen; not as 
efficiently as the Moth, but better than 
not at all. Occasionally the Sphinx Moth 
is found asleep in the wilted blossom, 
which affords a cozy shelter, safe from 











The old pair of Ducks, featured in this department 
on several occasions, now boast of a grown family 


the prying eyes of Birds that are seek- 
ing to devour. In waning Summer, after 
the Primrose has ripened an abundance 
of seeds for another season’s growth, the 
flowers of this interesting plant remain 
open all day. The working of Nature is 
truly wonderful, we discover, no matter 
what object we select for study. 


June may well be called the Butterfly 
month. During no other time of the year 
are there so many varieties, and such 
great numbers of each, providing an ex- 
cellent opportunity for observation of 
these fairy-like creatures. 


Birds are nesting everywhere. We find 
them in the most unexpected places, 
whether we live in town or country. 
Never a Spring that we do not read about 
in the papers, or observe personally, the 
unusual nesting sites selected by Birds. 
Bird-lovers derive much pleasure from 
noting the number of Birds nesting in 
certain areas. In the city, many species 
may be found in a residential block. In 
a small town, or better still, the country, 
surprising numbers may be found in a 
definite area. Of course we do not go 
poking about peering into the homes of 
our feathered neighbors, frightening and 
making the spot undesirable for them, but 
we may discover their nesting sites, out 
of the corners of our eyes, so to speak, 
without causing any great disturbance in 
the various little households. 


The fruit of the Mulberry, which is 
beginning to ripen this month, is a great 
attraction for the Birds. If these Trees 
were planted in sufficient numbers, the 
Birds would seareely touch other fruit, 
such as Cherries and Strawberries. In- 
stead of waging war against the Birds, 
without which there might be no fruit at 
all, if each grower included a Mulberry 
Tree (or several of them if his tract of 
land was of considerable size), he would 
have but little cause to worry over stolen 
fruits. The everbearing Mulberry, ripen- 
ing its fruit over a considerable period, is 


a good variety to plant for the Birds as 
well as for the humans who enjoy that 
fruit. 

June brings the first chirps of the In- 
sects that in weeks ahead will make night 
merry with “song.” Fiddling may be a 
more appropriate word than song, but 
either term describes that most delightful 
of night music. As the days and nights 
grow warmer, the music waxes stronger. 


As we have said so many times, Nature’s 
entertainment is not only varied and un- 
limited, but best of all, there is no admis- 
sion charge. The owner of an empty 
purse need not deny himself the pleasures 
that are everywhere about him, his for 
the taking. Many of the fine things in 
life are just as accessible to the poor as 
to the rich. 





Varieties of Ornamental Apples 


HE State Experiment Station at 

Geneva, N. Y., has just issued a cir- 
cular entitled “Ornamental Apples and 
Crabapples” in which is given a list of 
seventy of these beautiful types, with a 
brief description of each. . Practically all 
of the kinds listed may be obtained from 
American nurserymen, it is said. A copy 
of the cireular may be obtained upon 
request to the Station. 


“One or more of the kinds of Crabs 
may be used for the same purpose that 
almost any other tree or shrub may be 
-alled upon to fill in the landseape design, 
and the special value of each is noted,” 
says Prof. G. P. Van Eseltine, Station 
Pomologist, and author of the circular. 
“They may be used as specimen shrubs, 
trees on the lawn, shrubs for the corners 
of buildings, background plants in the 
shrub border, park trees, and as hedges. 
For the latter purpose, one may use 
shrubby types and hold the hedge to 5 
or 6 feet in height, or taller types may 
be employed for a height of 15 to 20 
feet.” 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruite ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“I am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
@ worm.” —CowPER 
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“Golf versus Gardening” 


OTE a short sketch in Wayside Ramblings under 

the above title. This Editor wants to ‘‘put in his 
oar’’ on this subject, although he has never done any 
Golfing; and strange as it may seem this little preach- 
ment is based on a desire to defend the Golfer, without, 
at the same time, criticising the Gardener. 

Golf is wonderfully fine for many people, and this 
old Editor knows it because the evidence is unquestioned. 
Therefore, when a man turns from Golf to Gardening, 
it does not necessarily follow that there is any criticism 
of Golf. It may only show that the former Golfer has 
acquired the ‘‘Balanced Viewpoint’’ which I have been 
advocating these many months. Why stick too tightly 
to Golf, when there are so many other things which can 
be taken up? Golf is correct for many people, but not 
necessarily for their entire lifetime. A man may be a 
Golf Enthusiast for half dozen years more or less, and 
then turn to gardening or some other pursuit. This is 
no criticism of Golf. 

Likewise, many Gardeners, if they get stale on Gar- 
dening (but I am willing to admit this is not very likely), 
will do well to turn to Golf as a change and variation. 
Indeed, I can see no reason why a man cannot be a 
very good Gardener and a very good Golfer at the same 
time. 

And I speak with some authority as above, even though 
I am no Golfer, because of the fact that all my life I 
have changed from one thing to another as occasion 
offered, or perhaps I should say as occasion demanded. 
Consistently have I followed the plan of ‘‘ Balanced 
Aetivities’’, which I have advocated from time to time 
in these columns. 

Gardening is a chief pursuit of the human race, and 
for a very large number of people it should likewise be 
the basic avoeation. It should not, however, be the only 
avocation, nor the only diversion. There are many other 
things which could be mixed with Gardening to the dis- 
tinct advantage of the Gardening Enthusiast who would 
make the most of his time and opportunities. 

This is one of those subjects, friends, which needs con- 
tinuous consideration. Again I say that this article is 
no criticism of Gardening. It is just a sort of reminder 
that if you feel a little stale on Gardening, you can take 
up other, perhaps several other avocations or pursuits, 
which will give you the Balanced Activities you need, 
and from which you can return to Gardening with 
inereased zest, enthusiasm, and real benefit. 
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The Cooper Plan 
Living On What We Produce 


N oceasional reader seems to feel that THE CooPER 
PLAN does not give definite details as to just what 
it means in the way of living; what it will do for 

those who live THE PLAN; and in a general way, they 
want to know more definitely what it will do for them. 
So this discussion will confine itself rather closely to 
definite details and just what it will mean to those who 
undertake it. 

The depression has been very hard for many people 
and in many ways, but it has taught us many lessons; 
but a few have not yet absorbed fully the teachings of 
the depression. These teachings are plain to the person 
who will study the situation, but it is rather too bad 
that a large proportion of the people are still waiting 
for the return of that elusive Prosperity which has been 
‘*just around the corner’’ for so many months. 

THE CooPER PLAN is, in short, what the subtitle of this 
article indicates,—‘*‘ Living on What We Produce.’’ We 
cannot live entirely on what we produce, but we can 
approach it so closely that the things that we necessarily 
buy are a small proportion of our total cost of living. As 
one person has put it, ‘‘Jt means doing without some of 
the things our parents never had.’’ That gives us a start 
in the discussion. 

There is an increasing rivalry among those who are 
‘‘living on their own’’ to see who can produce the largest 
amount of home-grown and home-prepared articles for 
home use. This refers not merely to food supplies, but 
also to articles which can be made in the home. Those 
who absorb the idea that they should produce just as 
nearly everything they consume and use as is possible, 
whether it is economy to do it or not, are approaching 
most closely the true ideals on which THE CoorER PLAN 
is based. 

It is not necessary to detail all the possible activities 
which are involved in the above general statements, but 
it is presumed that every person who has even a small 
plot of ground available will produce his own vegetables ; 
that he will gradually branch out into fruit raising, espe- 
cially the small fruits which come quickly into bearing; 
that the vegetables and fruits produced be utilized as 
foods for the family as far as possible during the season 
of production; and that the surplus be canned, stored, 
or preserved for future use. No details of the above 
are needed because we all understand growing and e¢an- 
ning of the food products which may be utilized in the 
home. 

There is, however, a phase of THE Cooper PLAN to 
which many have not given proper consideration,—the 
manufacture of articles in the home, either for use or 
sale. This Editor well remembers when as a boy on the 
farm, how his mother, and all other mothers of families, 
saved practically everything. Cast-off clothing was not 
sold to the junk man, but was carefully taken apart and 
used for many different purposes, including the making 
of clothes for the younger and smaller members of the 
family. Pieces which could not be used for this were 
made into rugs and other articles of home use. The 
same saving habits are coming back again, and it is 
well that they should. Thrift and saving are attributes 
of the progressive mind. I will even go further and say 
attributes of the truly religious mind. 

The quantity and variety of things which can be 
produced on a small piece of land is truly remarkable. 
Every home owner in the country will have something 
in the way of poultry; perhaps sheep, pigs, and possibly 
a cow or two, if the place consists of more than a couple 
of acres. The small place can have practically every- 
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thing that the larger place has, but on a smaller scale. 
If the country home owner develops his skill, he will 
soon discover the things in which he is naturally most 
proficient, and from these special lines he should produce 
the surplus which he can trade or sell for the things 
which he cannot produce. 

In the North, fuel is a very important consideration. 
Coal is so high in price that most farmers who have 
wood available have been using wood as fuel of recent 
years, where formerly they bought and hauled coal from 
town. Right here I will say that this Editor has been 
burning wood in his home for many years, and that there 
is no greater pleasure during our Northern Winters than 
the wood-burning open fireplace. 

Those who formerly had automobiles and used them 
extravagantly, have either given them up entirely, or 
confined their use to transportation on practical mis- 
sions. I am not advocating this as a rule, but it can 
be done if necessary. It costs a lot of money to pay the 
necessary upkeep and fuel for an automobile, and it 
should earn its own way or be discarded. 

For lighting purposes, improved kerosene lamps are 
wonderfully well adapted, and many have discarded their 
electric lights because of the greater cost of operation. 

Small mills at central points can be profitably operated 
to grind local grain. Many other details may be worked 
out to suit the taste and inclination of the individual. 

All these things comprise the material advantages of 
THe Cooper Puan. They mean a better and broader 
outlook on life; more healthful living; a contact with 
the soil which is essential to the best moral and spiritual 
development; all of which leads to better citizenship, 
progress toward perfection, and a fulfilment of the pur- 
pose of human life on earth. 





A Plea for Better-Kept Cemeteries 


HE article on another page of this issue, entitled 

‘‘When Flowers Speak, A California Idyl of 
Memorial Day’’, touches the heart-strings of humanity 
in a way to which we should all respond. Most people 
forget their dead. Only a few public-spirited citizens 
carry the burden of looking after our ‘“‘cities of the 
dead.’’ 

The article referred to appeals especially to this Editor 
because of the fact that he has had on his desk for 
some months, two or three articles on cemeteries and 
especially the neglect of cemeteries. These will appear 
in due course and incidentally will give some practical 
suggestions on cemetery planning, development, and 
beautification. 

During the past several years I have been Trustee 
of a country cemetery which has taken over the old orig- 
inal cemetery, cleaned it up, established a new incor- 
porated cemetery, added two or three sections of land 
to the original, and improved the property in ways 
which may seem difficult or impossible for a small coun- 
try hamlet. 

Just one of those little excursions which I am so fond 
of taking into the field of the uncommon, and which 
give the desirable Balanced Activities which I have con- 
sistently urged for many months, and about which I 
will tell you more at another time. 





What do I consider the nearest approximation to happiness 
of which the present human nature is capable? 

Why, living on a farm which is one’s own, far from the 
hectic, artificial conditions of the city—a farm where one gets 
directly from one’s own soil what one needs to sustain life, 
with a garden and a healthy, normal family to contribute those 
small domestic joys which relieve a man from business strain.— 
EDISON. 
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Appreciate the Things Near at Hand 


E are all prone to overlook the good things which 

are readily available to us, and likewise we are all 
inclined to chase rainbows. Things just over the hill, or 
just beyond our vision, always look bigger and better to 
us than the things within our easy reach. 

The above little pronouncement is based on Miss 
Snelling’s article about Michaelmas Daisies, which we are 
printing on another page in this issue. This article shows 
that the Michaelmas Daisy, known in its Arkansas home 
as an Aster, and growing as a weed, is, when transplanted 
to the congenial atmosphere of Southern California, a 
very beautiful and floriferous plant. 

It is the same everywhere! European gardeners, the 
most expert in the world, have taken things which are 
common in America and made garden flowers of them. 
For instance, the common Mullein of our New York 
and New England pastures. This in England has been 
domesticated and made into a striking and spectacular 
specimen garden plant. 

But we need not stop with the garden in drawing a 
useful lesson from this Michaelmas Daisy article. Right 
at hand, if we are average specimens of humanity, we 
have all the good things which we need for a well-rounded 
and well-balanced life. All we need to do is appreciate 
them and know how to get the most out of them. Just 
grab hold of the most interesting things that come to 
your hand and which look good ard wholesome and use- 
ful to the development of your individual endowments, 
and make them yours. Do not stop there; continue to 
find other interesting things and do the same. 

‘Appreciate and Diversify’’ is a motto which can well 
be adopted by practically every person. 





The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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“The soul would have no rainbow 
Had the eyes no tears.” 


‘THE growing of the dainty and distinctively different 
Helxine, or Irish Moss, as a house plant, has become quite 
a fad; and as it is of such easy culture and demands so little 
attention, it justly deserves the popularity it is enjoying. The 
popular name, “Baby’s Tears,” so appropriately suggestive, has 
doubtless helped materially to awaken and hold interest in the 
plant. a= its 

Contrary to the opinion one might form from witnessing 
the dilemmas of Mickey Mouse and his companions, the 
lachrymal gland in man is very much more productive of tears 
than in any other animal. It is only on the screen or in the 
comic section of the Sunday newspaper that one sees a weeping 
dog or eat. Saaiiemnaiied 

Perhaps, if you are a woman, you will recall how, when a 
girl, you wept when you read “Elsie Dinsmore,” or “J. Cole’; 
or how Little Eva and Uncle Tom evoked the sobs as you 
viewed their portrayal of the tragic incidents of that famous 
dramatic classic of the mid-victorian era. 

Of course, if you are a great big man, you may have too 
much of the brute in you to acknowledge ever having shed a 
tear over any book or play or event. But don’t boast about it, 
for greater men than you have yielded to nature the control 
of their emotions. Who does not admire David the more for 
weeping over his wayward Absalom? And, of course, you 
will never forget that shortest verse in the entire Bible. 


Does the separation from some one beloved remain an 
unhealed wound? Does time refuse to blot from your memory 
some sad parting, and do the voices once heard, but heard 
no more, re-echo in your heart? Thank God that you are 
gifted with a sensitive soul—that you do not have a callous 
and unfeeling nature. A tender, sympathetic heart betokens 
refinement and possession of the power to love truly and be 
loved truly; and love, the “sweetest joy, the wildest woe,” 
is ever the “sacred source of sympathetic tears.” 
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When Flowers Speak 


A California Idyl of Memorial Day 
By MARY A. BACON 


AD the naming of the Cemetery 
H been given to me, it probably 

would have had the appellation 
of “Evergray,” for that title would have 
best described the reaction I had in pass- 
ing those seemingly endless rows of moss- 
covered stones, cold, old and gray. 

Perhaps they were not deliberately for- 
gotten graves; only those who had once 
so reverently paid homage to the dead 
had themselves gone to join that mys- 
terious realm; while over them Father 
Time had unmistakably spread his gray- 
ish mantle, shutting out all semblance 
of color and life, and leaving just a 
sleeping colony to await the resurrec- 
tion morn—thus I mused while gazing 
at that vast silent city of the dead. 

For many months a weekly pilgrimage 
had taken me by this old Cemetery, and 
ever there burst into view this same 
gloomy vista, painting indelibly a de- 
pressing picture that haunted my memory. 
Often I averted my gaze in passing. 

But one day, when on one of my pil- 
grimages, suddenly startled, I stopped. 
A miraculous transformation had taken 
place. The grayness had changed to a 
strikingly brilliant hue. For the first time 
the portals beckoned and I entered. 

Decoration Day had come and a 
blanket of exquisite beauty had now fallen 
on this erstwhile somber-hued place. The 
universal language of flowers had spoken. 
All ambassadors of the flowery kingdom 
paid tribute to the departed: marigolds, 
larkspurs, roses, carnations, tulips, daffo- 
dils, hyacinths, gladiolus, violets, freesias, 
nareissus, sweet peas, iris, daisies, ranun- 
culus and anemones. A fiesta of flowers, 
there arrayed in all their majesty of color, 
spread sweet ineense from soft petals, 
and but bespoke the beauty of the lives 
that had gone before. 

Dreamily my thoughts drifted back to 
the days when that place had been a 
part of an old rancho where wild flowers 
in the Springtime had sprinkled beauty 
over the surface, birds had builded nests 
in the tall grasses, and cattle had peace- 
fully browsed in sunny fields. Life had 
been there, abundant life—unhampered 
and unafraid. Kindly Padres had tramped 
by on their sacred missions, lending 
spiritual benediction to the atmosphere. 
Perhaps beneath a spreading live oak, 
romance had found a trysting place and 
youth and maiden had plighted their 
troth. Sometimes the whir of an arrow 
may have broken the stillness of the 
air, and Indians held ceremonious pow- 
wows close at hand; but throbbing life 
was ever manifested. The peace of nature 
held the sceptre in her hand. 

Now I stood upon the ground conse- 
erated by the tears that had fallen 
throughout the years. Here youth had 
wept and old age mourned. Romance 
had been shattered and hopes _ blasted. 
Tired eyes had fallen asleep and light 
hearts stilled. The drama of life had 
moved on. 

Across the great plains had come slow 
ponderous wagons. The call of “West. 


ward Ho!” had been heeded. Watching 
domains crumble and frontier boundaries 
vanish, wearily but undaunted in spirit, 
pressed the pioneers forward. To the 
blue waters of the Pacific they came; and, 
as if by magic, there arose structures. of 
wood, mortar and brick—a modern city 
became a reality—a vast Empire was 
in the making. 

And the early settlers, not unmindful 
that earthly labors end, set: aside places 
to receive those who would go to rest. 
So Evergreen Cemetery was founded. 

Here Japanese found rest beside 
Armenian, Finn with Frenchman, African 
with Greek, German with Russian, Eng- 
lish with Italian, Polish with Seandi- 
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navian, Chinese with Spanish,—the 
Democracy of Death. There they were: 
capitalist, pauper, pioneer, newcomer, 
soldier, adventurer, tottering man and 
prattling babe—all resting beneath the 
same dust of the ages. 

Relentlessly the Angel of Death had 
exacted her toll. Stone upon stone, Death, 
too, had builded her Empire. Her troops 
were marshalled in military formation, as 
though awaiting a signal from their Com- 
mander-in-Chief; but silently they slept. 
The call of reveille had not yet been 
sounded. 

Stately palms kept vigil, gentle pepper 
trees waved caressingly, and birds warbled 
a requiem over this voiceless League of 
Nations. 

Truly, a resurrection had taken place, 
a resurrection of love and awakened 
memories. Sorrow found surcease and 
onee again life was symbolized. Peace 
and comfort and hope held the sceptre 
and the benediction of God rested there. 





Lilium Philippinense from Seed in Nebraska 


By MRS. NELLIE 8S. LONG, (Neb.) 


N March 30th, 1931, I planted 
twenty-two seeds of L. Philip- 


pinense formosanum in a small flat, 
covered the soil with muslin to retain 
moisture, set the flat in a warm closet and 
kept the soil moist. In ten days the first 
erass-like spears appeared. 

The flat was gradually brought to the 
sunlight and kept in the window until 
June 13 when the tiny plants were trans- 
planted in a coldframe. I could find no 
information about their care so took them 
up in late October, putting the three 
largest in one pot and eleven tiny ones 
in another, and kept them in a south 
window until the last of May, 1932, when 
I set in the border in ordinary garden soil. 


I did not disturb the three plants, set- 
ting them out just as they were, but tore 
the eleven into three divisions. Both pots 
were a mass of heavy roots, but bulbs were 
only about the size of a garden pea. 


They grew well and produced ten 
beautiful blooms. November 5th I noticed 
bulbs at top of ground, so I took up and 
reset the clumps seven inches deep. I 
gave one clump to a friend to try out in 
the most exposed part of her garden, 
where it came through the Winter and 
bloomed nicely. 

The only protection given the bulbs 
was to turn a slatted fruit erate over them 
after the ground froze. We had a severe 
Winter with much sub-zero weather and 
practically no snow, yet the bulbs sent 
up strong stalks and produced 52 blooms. 
One stalk 56 inches high set twelve buds. 
Ten bloomed; two blighted. Another al- 
most as tall set ten buds and all bloomed. 
They began blooming September 5 and I 
cut the last bud, a small one, October 19, 
when frost threatened. It was 234 inches 
long, continued to grow in water until it 
was 514 inches long, opened perfectly 
October 31, and lasted seven days. One 
stalk was broken by wind when buds were 
only half-grown. They developed and 
bloomed perfectly in water. 


The flowers are very long, tubular, with 
tips of petals recurving. Texture is 
heavy, like a piece of heavy, glistening 
white silk. Fragrance is pleasing. 

November 8th I took up the bulbs and 
divided them, resetting at once. I had 
26 large and 30 small ones. The largest 
measured from 5 to 9 inches around. 


I consider these Lilies as easy to grow 
as Regals, and just as beautiful. The 
lateness of bloom, after most others are 
done blooming, adds to their \alue. 





Care and Culture of Geraniums 


|= following rules for the care and 
culture of Geraniums when used as 
houseplants were sent to me by a friend 
whose success with. them is phenomenal: 

Take strong, healthy slips when plants 
are placed in ground. (About Memorial 
Day in Massachusetts. ) 

Keep slips in shade all Summer by 
placing under shrubs which are not 
severely pruned. 

Water daily. 

Should buds appear remove at once. 

The last of August (or perhaps a little 
later, depending on weather conditions) 
transplant to pots filled with rich garden 
loam, or soil from compost heap. Do not 
have pots too large. 

Place in sunniest window available, 
preferably south. For best results do not 
allow room temperature to rise above 65 
degrees by day or sink below 40 at night. 

Keep roots moist, and spray plant occa- 
sionally with warm water. 

Gas of any kind may be ruinous. 

I decided long ago that gas and over- 
heated rooms are the two worst enemies 
of Geraniums. One of childhood’s 
pleasantest memories is that of bay win- 
dows filled with blossoming Geraniums in 
Maine farm-houses, which were heated 


only by wood stoves. Some of the loveliest 
plants were in tin cans. 


Laura R. STRICKLAND, ( Mass.) 
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In and Around 
the Water Garden 


By HELEN E. RUYLE, (Neb.) 


I you wish your Water Garden to be 
| one of outstanding beauty, let it ap- 

pear to have melted into its surround- 
ings. Broad cement curbings give a stiff 
and too-formal atmosphere to the small 
pool. The best way to be assured of a 
naturalized marginal planting is to slant 
the cement as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. By sloping the cement outward 
at the curbing, all plantings of flowers 
or sod may grow to the very edge of the 
water, leaving no unsightly marginal line 
of concrete. 

Nature’s own natural setting for a body 
of water is stone. Use stones carefully 
to obtain the natural effect. Nature 
places her stone-work in layers and jut- 
ting tiers, not in rounded piles and heaps. 
The marginal planting may be nicely 
worked out with shrubs, low-growing 
trees, and smooth expanses of green sod. 
If a more intimate touch is wanted, com- 
bine the Water Garden with a small Rock 
Garden. Many of the delicate Wild 
Flowers will grow lustily in the cool 
shadows of the rocks. 

The choice of Water Plants varies to 
suit the taste and pocketbook of every 
pool owner. The following is a short 
list of Water Plants, with brief comment 
as to their hardiness, blooming period, ete. 

Water Lilies: The hardy Lilies are the 
best for the beginner with small cash to 
spend. The other sorts are more difficult 
to earry through the Winter and must 
sometimes be purchased new each season. 
Any number of colors are listed for your 
choice. The size of the blossom depends 
more upon the fertility of the soil used 
for planting, than upon the - variety 
planted. 

Floating Plants: The floating plants 
add a great deal to the beauty of the 
Pool, as they often bloom before and 
after the Lilies. They are of two kinds; 
those that must have their roots anchored 
in soil, and those that grow readily with- 
out touching soil. Eichornia azurea, or 
Creeping Water Hyacinth has, I think, 
prettier blossoms than Crassipes major, 
the Floating Water Hyacinth. The creep- 
ing form, however, must be planted in 
soil, and grows too rapidly for the small 
pool. It sends out long creeping branches 
that often reach a length of eight feet. 
The floating variety makes a neater plant. 
_ Water Poppy, also, must have its roots 
in soil. It bears beautiful sulphur-yellow 
blossoms all through the season. It is a 
tender plant and cannot be wintered over. 
A hardy plant very much like the Water 
Poppy is the Floating Heart, with blos- 
soms a trifle smaller. It withstood twenty- 
two degrees below zero in our open Pool 
last Winter. This could not be said of 
any other water plant. 

Background Plants: All of the tall- 
growing Water Plants are rampant 
growers and must be dealt with carefully 
to keep them from choking out the more 
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A Water Garden, “melted into its surroundings” 


tender Lilies. Confine them to a box or 
bucket of their own in the Pool. Pickerel 
Rush is a healthy-green, clean-growing 
plant, reaching a height of three or more 
feet each season. The small flower heads 
of azure-blue have no stems of their own; 
rather, a swelling acerues on the leaf 
stem and breaks open for the bud to 
appear. 


The Egyptian Lotus, though a tropical 
plant, is perfectly hardy in all parts of 
this country. At the approach of Winter 
it burrows its fleshy roots deep into the 
mud below the Winter frost line. Where 
Pools are shallow the Lotus will require 
a mulch to keep soil from freezing at the 
bottom of the pool. If planted in a con- 
tainer of its own, the Lotus may be re- 
moved (box and all) and stored, like the 
hardy Lilies, over Winter in a basement. 
Keep the soil damp but not soggy about 
the roots in storage. Unlike the Lilies, 
the Lotus holds its leaves well above the 
surface of the water. The blossoms are 
often one foot in diameter, and held up 
on stems a trifle above the surrounding 
leaves. They may be purchased in four 
separate colors; pink, white, yellow, and 











red. The pink variety (speciosum) is 
most commonly grown. 
Sloping Sod ny tise 
curb b/ater level ® 
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Diagram of natural pool 





Gladiolus Experience 


COULD not afford to buy any ferti- 

lizer last Spring and felt that I must 
use what compost I had for the vegetable 
garden; so all I had for my flower garden 
was a liberal coating of hard wood ashes, 
put on previous to its being plowed. 


When planting my Gladiolus, I used 
a very light sprinkling of Napthalene 
Flakes when covering up the bulbs; and 
in spite of the laek of fertilizer, ex- 
tremely hot, dry weather, and Thrips, 


had fine flowers of good size and color. 

I began planting May 22nd. The first 
to bloom was Salmon Glow, which opened 
on July 14th. The odd thing about it 
was that as the bulbs had sprouts about 
3” long, I just didn’t dare to put them 
in the corrosive sublimate bath, so planted 
them without disinfecting—the only bulbs 
out of 2000 I did not soak thoroughly. 
Salmon Glow was not only first to bloom, 
but was tall, vigorous, and very lovely 
with no sign of disease or Thrips. 

I would like to ask the question as 
to whether some varieties are more sus- 
ceptible to Thrips than others? My 
lovely Fern Kyle, Marietta, and Purple 
Glory seemed to be about the hardest hit. 

I found that invariably after a rain, 
even a slight shower, and sun shone 
out hot, plants which previously seemed 
practically free from the pests looked 
just awful! ; 

There were days when there was 
searcely any evidence of them; blooms 
were lovely. Then in a day or two, the 
garden would be a pitiful sight. Of 
course, I sprayed, using Black Leaf 40, 
sugar, and water, but it was too big a 
task for one small woman and a small 
hand sprayer to cope with successfully. 

My tallest Glad was Golden Dream, 
which grew 58” to 6214” tall. I planted 
four bulbs, and dug eleven full-sized 
healthy ones. While Golden Dream is not 
a large flower, yet it certainly is a vigor- 
ous grower and good propagator. 

Mrs. Irving T. TyLer, (Conn.) 


EDITOR’s NOTE :—The question asked above 
as to whether some varieties of Glads are 
more susceptible to Thrips than others can 
be answered from experience. Some varieties 
seem to be almost immune while others get 
Thrips if conditions are at all favorable, and 
I happen to know that Fern Kyle is espe- 
ciallv susceptible. 

Thrips have strange behavior at times, and 
their activities seem almost unaccountable. A 
part of the seemingly unexplainable is how- 
ever, explained when we understand that 
Thrips come in the air and perhaps from 
other host plants than Glads. 

After two years of experience with Thrips, 
1931 and 1932, I was completely free of them 
in 1953, and I am almost sure that I will 
have none in 1934. The very severe Winter 
during which we have had with ground deeply 
frozen, little snow, and with a storage tem- 
perature for the corms of around 40 degrees, 
I feel safe against Thrips this year. 
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Timely Suggestions for June 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


June comes! The hills re-waken 
To sweet and sweeter rune, 
The roses burst to blooming, 
To crown thee, regnant June. 
—DartT FAIRTHORNE 


ITH the coming of June, there is 
W a luxuriant growth of all plants 
in the hardy garden, and it is 
now perfectly safe to set out doors even 
the tender annual seedlings and also 
house plants. The latter may be 
“plunged” into the earth up to the top 
of the rims of the pots, or those varieties 
that are suitable for the purpose, and like 
eoleus, geraniums and begonias, may be 
bedded out in a sunny border or planted 
in porch or window boxes or in orna- 
mental lawn urns. 


The first week in June is the ideal time 
for the planting of the dahlia, which, 
being an autumn-blooming flower, is not 
so satisfactory in result if planted too 
early. The growth of the shoots may be 
checked, and the buds blighted, by the 
hot and dry spells of weather that may 
be expected during July and August. 
Dahlias planted any time during June 
will come to their blooming time by about 
September, when the moist and cooler 
weather is more favorable for the devel- 
opment of these flowers 


Continue making plantings of gladiolus 
corms at ten-day intervals, during this 
entire month, so as to assure a continu- 
ous season of bloom from this plant. 
These flowers are very ornamental in the 
garden and are desirable as cut flowers 
for indoor decoration. Gladioli may be 
used quite satisfactorily in the border, 
among shrubbery, or massed in beds or 
rows by themselves, or even in the vege- 
table garden; where, if planted in rows, 
they may be cultivated easily. For good 
results, plant in fairly good garden soil 
in a sunny situation, if possible, and 
keep down the weeds. 


Acquire the habit of protecting the 
hands when doing any coarse or heavy 
work, or handling poisonous insecticides. 
If you do not use gloves while gardening, 
when about to do any work in which the 
hands are apt to come in direct contact 
with the soil, rub a piece of moist soap 
over the hands and scrape the finger 
nails over the cake of soap to keep the 
dirt from working under the nails. Thor- 
ough cleansing of the hands can then be 
easily and quickly accomplished. 


At this time the seed of vegetables 
desired for canning or for winter storage 
may be planted. Beets and carrots sown 
at this time will be found more tender 
and desirable for this purpose than those 
sown earlier in the season. Beans for 
canning or pickling, and also to use fresh 
in the Autumn, may be planted now. 
By using the plot in which peas or some 
other early crop has been grown, these 
two different crops may be harvested 
from the same piece of land in the one 
season. 


For house decoration or for gifts to 
friends and others, cut freely the flowers 
in your garden. It will be good for your 


plants as well as for the favored friends. 
Keeping the flowers cut from sweet peas, 
pansies, and many other varieties (thus 
preventing the formation of seed-pods), 
will prolong the blooming season con- 
siderably. Cut the rose blooms with long 
stems to add to their attractiveness, and 
to make pruning less necessary. 


By all means make strenuous efforts 
to keep down the weeds in your garden. 
Go over each bed at least once a week 
and destroy them. If not controlled, the 
weeds will rob the soil, crowd and choke 
the wanted plants; and, if they mature, 
will spread countless seeds to cause 
future work for the gardener. There is 
a great satisfaction and pleasure in con- 
templating a garden free from weeds. 
If any of your plants have been killed 
by the record low temperatures experi- 
enced this Winter, remove them and fill 
the vacant places temporarily with per- 
ennials, annuals or bedding plants. 


Despite the fact that staking plants 
is not very artistic, there are certain tall- 
growing plants like dahlias, cosmos, 
delphiniums, and golden glow that seem 
to require propping as a_ protection 
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against damage from wind or driving 
rain. Should your plants be blown over 
by wind or beaten down by heavy rains, 
if you object to stakes or ropes, cut back 
the damaged shoots, and trust that the 
plants will in time recover. 

This month while the birds are nesting 
and raising their broods, keep always 
plenty of fresh water in drinking 
fountains and bird baths. This is a 
splendid time to study the birds. Note 
what they feed the young. Listen for 
their call-notes, many of which are to be 
heard only at this time. Watch the nests 
of the birds and protect them from 
enemies. Often young birds fall from 
their nests and may be destroyed by 
wandering cats if timely help is not 
rendered. 

Walk among your blooming flowers 
and observe the various color combina- 
tions that appear in the beds. Make a 
note of those that are pleasing as well as 
those that are less effective. This knowl- 
edge will be of value in the planning of 
the garden for the following year. 
Changes in the plantings should be made 
at the proper time for the transplanting 
of the particular varieties concerned in 
the proposed transfer. The iris may be 
transplanted successfully anytime after 
blooming, the oriental poppy in August, 
the peony in October, and so on. 





Art in Flower Arrangement 


By ALICE M. HEISTAND, (Kans.) 


HERE are certain rules for art, but 

no rules can be permanent; they are 

subject to change. Some of the 
colors we combine today would have been 
termed impossible a few years ago. For 
what is art but individual expression? 
But some facts must ever remain, and 
should be regarded in the selecting, group- 
ing, and arrangement of flowers, if the 
result would be charming and effective. 

Flowers are colored units. When they 
are combined, they form a pattern or 
design; much as notes of music, combined, 
form a musical composition, or the com- 
bination of words form a poem. 

Flowers have color, and definite form; 
they have individual ways of growing 
upon their stems. Proper arrangement 
should show forth the beauty of the indi- 
vidual growth of stem, leaf, and flower. 

Color is the primary consideration in 
arranging flowers. There are three kinds 
of color harmony: dominant harmony, as 
when different tones of the same color are 
used ; complementary harmony, illustrated 
by the use of two complementary colors, 
as blue and yellow; and when colors are 
contrasted, such as red and white, we have 
contrast harmony. 

Children, as well as grown-ups, may 
learn the art of proper flower combina- 
tions. They will soon become “flower-con- 
scious,” so that they can appreciate the 
true beauty of flower forms and colorings. 
A good plan is to give the children in the 
home the pleasant task of arranging the 
bouquets for the various rooms; or allow 


them to help in the floral decorations for 
parties and social affairs. Children should 
not imitate their elders, but learn to ex- 
press their own ideas, with just the right 
timely word to aid in doing their best. 

Children will soon learn that a handful 
of flowers, thrust into a vase, is not 
attractive. Show them how the poor 
things are smothered, and erying for air. 
Then,—by contrast, show them the beauty 
of a few blossoms, or a bud, or spray. 

Soon they will see that some flowers, 
such as Cosmos, or Chrysanthemums, look 
best in a vase that conceals their stems, 
while others, like the Nasturtiums, are 
loveliest when their pretty green stems 
are revealed through pale green glass; 
that a few branches of cream and pink 
Apple Blossoms are beautiful in a shining 
brass bowl; that open-faced, cheerful 
Cosmos are best arranged in careless 
sprawls, just as they grow. 

Bouquets, or flower-pictures, when com- 
pleted, also must be set against a proper 
background, and have a harmonious en- 
vironment, to show to the best advantage. 

And just a word about containers. They 
should always be subordinate to the flow- 
ers, adding to, and not detracting. 

Many lovely containers there are,—pot- 
tery in dull blues, pinks, grays and 
greens; bowls of copper and brass; vases 
of exquisite glass; glazed pots and jars. 
Bowls of neutral gray will be found to 
display yellow flowers to a wonderful ad- 
vantage; also pink flowers, combined with 
pale blue, are charming in a gray bowl. 
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June in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


T is no longer “au fait” to talk about 
| one’s pet operation over the bridge or 

tea table, or at the Ladies Aid Society. 
Now, to be in the mode, one converses 
knowingly of one’s succulent garden. Truth 
to tell, succulents are interesting; from 
the tiny planting of three or four ex- 
quisitely-eolored, oddly-shaped varieties 
in a Mexican olla, to the pretentious 
garden of many square feet. The out- 
standing features of the succulent family 
are the thick leaves which exude water 
when broken, the fantastic colors and 
shapes of the leaves, and the oddity and 
brilliance of the blooms. The “Hen and 
Chickens” of our grandmothers’ gardens 
is the commonest and best known succu- 
lent. The Echeverias are an interesting 
division of the family. They resemble a 
modernist sculptor’s idea of a_ plant. 
Many succulents are propagated by 
simply breaking off one of the fleshy 
leaves, laying it on moist sand or loam in 
a flower pot and then sitting back and 
waiting, breathlessly. Soon a tiny nodule 
will appear at the broken end of the leaf 
and will develop into a perfect miniature 
replica of the parent plant. 


Other members of this large family are 
the Mesembrianthemums, the Sedums, the 
Sempervivums, the Saxifrages, and the 
Lewisias. 

If you grow the dainty Nepeta Mussini 
and wish it to repeat its performance 
after its first blooming, then cut it back 
and it will oblige by doing it all over 
again. Some people call it Catmint; but 
do not confuse it with Catnip. 


June is not too late to stick in a few 
more glad bulbs. They are so reasonable 
in price this month that one is tempted. 
Plant them in groups of six or twelve of 
one color, or of two contrasting colors, 
but take care to choose varieties that 
bloom at the same time, else one’s effort 
to have two colors that complement each 
other, will be in vain. 


Some plants thrive best under Summer 
heat. Those varieties whose seeds ger- 
minate only under heat, may be planted 
now. A planting of vari-colored Portu- 
laca looks well in the parking strip, while 
Salpiglossis, Calendula, African Mari- 
gold, Candytuft and Nasturtium will do 
in the garden beds or borders. The vine, 
Thunbergia, sometimes called Black-Eyed 
Susan, is as pretty a thing as one would 
wish to see when it is covered in its char- 
acteristic yellow, buff, orange, and white 
blossoms with their conspicuous black 
“eves.” It is excellent as a cover for low 
fences or walls. 


Many things which delighted the eye a 
month ago now are shabby and in need of 
attention. Nothing looks so much like 
flags of distress as the Watsonias with 
their browning, untidy leaves and central 
seed stalks. Cut them down to within six 
inches of the ground, and, since they rest 
but a short time, they will soon be send- 
ing up pallid leaf-spears, getting ready 
to repeat the performance next Spring. 


During this month the gardener may sit 
back on his heels and enjoy the garden 
for a brief space, since there is not much 
doing now. If he just must be doing 
something, he can make cuttings of Carna- 
tions, Pinks, Catmint, Mums, Salvias and 
Dahlias, and set them in a moist semi- 
shady position to make root, later to be 
transferred to their permanent positions. 


The Delphiniums have gone through 
another blooming period and they should 
be eut off again. If plants have feelings 
(and who among us is so wise that he 
can state positively that they have not) 
I imagine that the Delphiniums must 
liken themselves to Sisyphus who, as you 
remember, was condemned forever to roll 
a stone up hill only to have it roll down 
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again. The Delphiniums try hard to set 
seeds at least six times during the Sum- 
mer, but never quite accomplish it because 
of that person with the shears. I’m sure 
the Delphiniums must regard him as the 
villain of the piece. 

Sometime this month pinch out the tops 
of the Mum plants to make them grow 
more bushy. 


All those lovely things—The Flowering 
Crabapple, the Flowering Cherry, Kerria 
Japonica, the Flowering Almond and all 
their relatives which thrilled us so with 
their bloom in the Spring, should be 
pruned now. 


The Hydrangeas usually go through 
their best bloom in the Spring months. 
After blooming there is nothing more sad- 
looking than the old blossoms clinging to 
the branches. They look messy. All 
should be removed, and this is no light 
task if the bush happens to be some eight 
feet tall and about twenty feet around! 





Whys and Wherefores of Mulching 


By EDWARD C. VICK, (N. Y.) 


ULCHING consists in covering the 
surface of the ground above the 
roots of trees and plants with material 
which conserves moisture in the ground. 
In some cases, as when manure is applied, 
the mulch may also provide nourishment. 
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RIGHT WAY TO APPLY A MULCH 


Mulching is of particular importance 
about newly-planted trees and shrubs, and 
especially so on light, porous soils such 
as sand. Apply the mulch as soon as the 
plants are set. 

During the heat and drought of Sum- 
mer, a mulch shades the ground from the 
hot rays of the sun and prevents baking 
of the surface soil. 

The mulch may consist of clippings 
from the lawn, peat moss, or partially- 
decayed manure. If the latter is used, 
it should be broken up in small pieces 
before it is spread, and may be covered 
lightly with fine soil to improve its 
appearance. 

Before applying a mulch of any kind 
about plants which have been growing in 
the garden, the surface should be stirred 
up with a garden fork or cultivator. If 
the soil is dry, apply water before the 
muleh is spread. 
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There is a right and a wrong way to 
apply a mulch around trees and shrubs, 
as shown by the illustration. The material 
should be spread evenly and neatly over 
a considerable area all round the base 
of the subject, but not piled up close 
against it. 

Along rows of plants in the garden, the 
mulch may be spread between the rows 
and almost up to, but not touching the 
plants. Some low-growing plants, after 
they have made a good start, shade the 
ground quite completely, so that the 
mulch, while it conserves moisture, will 
probably be most useful for its plant 
food value. 

Roses are benefited by a mulch of 
manure from a cow stable or rotted 
manure from a horse barn. Bonemeal 
worked into the soil before the mulch is 
applied will be beneficial. Apply it again 
late in the season. The late application 
is to benefit the plant early the following 
season. Roses are gross feeders, and to 
have vigorous, prolific-blooming plants, 
feed them liberally, but reasonably and 
continuously. 

Other shrubs, and trees also, are equally 
benefited by mulching. The ground 
about rhododendrons, kalmias, and hardy 
azaleas, should be kept covered with 
fallen leaves. 

A mulch is beneficial even in early 
Spring. Rain may be plentiful, but high 
winds dry the soil out rapidly where the 
ground is uncovered. 

Waterproof paper has come into use as 
a mulch for crops to quite an extent dur- 
ing the past few years. At first experi- 
mentally and afterwards in a practical 
way, paper mulch has proven its useful- 
ness. Applying paper mulch on a large 
scale means that practical difficulties of 
application must be met and overcome. 

Mulching is not a lazy way of garden- 
ing, and it has its purposes and applica- 
tions, and its action and correct handling 
should be understood. 








“Marry when June roses blow, and over land 
and sea you’ll go.” 


YOUR FLORASCOPE 


Gemini—May 21 to June 21. Mutable Airy 
Sign, 


Planet...... Pa ae Mental 
Element..... | | Se ree . -Breath 
Ilower...... Hawthorn...........Oxygen 
Jewel....... Aquamarine, Beryl. ..Melancholiec 
Color........Red, White, Blue... Acid 


EMINI rules the shoulders, arms, 
ts hands, lungs, breath, blood, bones 

of the collar, shoulders, arms and 
hands. Jupiter governs the blood, seed, 
liver, arterial system, pleura, right ear, 
and absorbative system. Gemini people 
are attracted to those born between 
September 22 to October 21, or from 
January 20 to February 18. They 
require foods rich in Potassium to 
produce alkalinity, stimulate the liver, and 
to invigorate. Vegetables containing 
Potassium are Cress, Dandelion, Dill, 
Sage, Parsley, Potato skin, Almonds, 
Gooseberries, Blueberries, Peaches, 
Prunes. Medicinal herbs are American 
Centaury, Chamomile, Couch Grass, Sum- 
mer Savory, Borage, Yarrow, Fennel, 
Nettle, ete. Jupiter is warm, moist, mild 
and temperate. Under Jupiter are Apri- 
cots, Asparagus, Balsam, Borage, Maple 
Jasmin, Dianthus, Red Clover and Red 
Roses. 


June’s lucky days are 10, 11, 15, 22, 26. 
In Red Indian chronology June was ealled 
Watermelon Moon; in Kashmir—Trouble 
Month. Gemini is a barren sign, so in- 
stead of doing much planting, gardeners 
should devote the time to killing weeds. 
Gemini gardeners often feel a pull in 
opposite directions; they would be run- 
ning true to form if they should com- 
mence making two gardens in two dif- 
erent places at the same time! Some 
astrologers affirm the U. S. is under 
Gemini while others hold Cancer is the 
ruling sign. Take your pick. 


Hawthorn, the sign’s flower, means 
“Hope.” Dreaming of Centaury means 
“Quiet but devoted friends.” Of Dan- 
delion, “Gold.” 


Sereen stars are Mary Astor, Claudette 
Colbert, Dorothy Lee, Juliette Compton, 
Robt. Montgomery, Maureen O’Sullivan, 
Norma Talmadge, Nazimova, Paul Lukas, 
Jack Holt, Gary Cooper, Estelle Taylor, 
Douglas Fairbanks. Many screen stars 
grow vegetables as well as flowers. Doug. 
the First, likes roses, from common Cab- 
bage rose right up to the high-toned 
beauties. His favorite color is the yellow 
S. de C. Pernet. Estelle Taylor prefers 
rich, spicy-scented Stocks, in all their 
gay colors. 


In the month of June comes Father’s 
day with a Red Carnation for the flower. 


“Monday’s child is fair of face 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace; 
Wednesday’s child is sour and sad; 
Thursday’s child is merry and glad; 
Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child must work for a living; 
But the child born on the Sabbath day 
Is merry and blithe, bonny and gay.” 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


Dr. Myrtle L. Smith, American 
doctor working in the Belgian Congo, 
Alfriea, has returned to the United 
States to gather information as_ to 
the use of Peanut milk, Cocoanut 
milk, Bananas, Avocado pears, and 
Manioe roots in infant feeding. In India 
infants are sometimes given a milk made 
from Banana flour, while in Japan they 
are often given a milk made from the 
Soy bean. 


Cotton-seed flour is said to contain al- 
most no starch and can be mixed with 
wheat flour. Macaroni and_ spaghetti 
have been made from it. Flour is also 
made from the Soy Bean. Spinach pills 
are the latest. A ton of Spinach makes 
a box (four inches long by three-quarter 
inches high, and two inches wide) of pills. 


Fistula: At early appearance of this 
trouble, insert a pessary of Burdock oint- 
ment, or Pinus Canadensis, washing out 
the rectum before and after with an in- 
jection of boric acid and water. Do this 
just before retiring with hips kept high 
so the bowels will retain the full benefit. 
Repeat frequently. If case is far ad- 
vanced, use Celandine ointment (applied 
as directed for Burdock) for a few weeks, 
after which return to the Burdock oint- 
ment.* Inject an infusion of Hydrastis 
Canadensis, Bugle, or Ragwort, alter- 
nating with each other. Drink a tea 
made of equal parts of Silverweed; 
Sanicle, Yellow Dockroot and Extract of 
Butternut. Boil in enough water to cover 
herbs well, for 15 minutes. Take Tea- 
spoon three or four times a day, or just 
sufficient to keep bowels gently open. This 
is a valuable and famous old English 
remedy, and said to prevent a surgical 
operation in nine out of ten cases. 


Bathing the eyes with Burdock tea is 
highly beneficial for inflammation of the 
eyelids, or scrofulous diseases of eyelids. 
Burdock is beneficial in most skin troubles, 
is free from danger, and causes no irrita- 
tion to tenderest parts. Use the leaves; 
the seeds are irritating. Clary is also fine 
for the eyes, cooling, healing, and a safe 


remedy. 
DAY OF 
MONTH 
JUNE FLOWER OR PLANT MEANING 
re Te ose........... Beauty and 
; sili Dignity 
Rescues Mowe: Mund... .....s.0 Uncertainty 
isis. aiden Bee WOGS........0 00:00 Charm 
ee Head Bossoud........ Beauty and 
Youth 
er ge ee Radiant 
Beauty 
ne Unieue Boee........ Modest Beauty 
: eer White Rosebud...... Loveless 
ee White Open Rose.... Sincere Love 
- ere Austrian Rose....... Virtuous 
ae Bridal Rose......... Happy Love 
ee Burgundy Rose...... Unconscious 
Beauty 
ee Cabbage Rose....... Love’s Am- 
bassador 
ae White Rose and Buds Trustworthy 
Se ee Seen Indiscretion 
. ee Rose Campion....... Deserving 
Love 
se Carolina Rose....... Dangerous m 
vi 
> ere a a ae Unfading 
Beauty 
| ee i a” Smiling 
a Damask Rose....... Freshness 
ae Deep Red Rose...... Blushes 
yi ere ree Mingled 
Pleasures 
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a Hundred-leaf Rose... Dignity 
BOs osc SD GONE. 6 sanee00 Transient 
Beauty 
Beaten Maiden Blush Rose.. Love’s 
Eloquence 
Rs acai Moss Rosebud....... Love's 
Confession 
eee et Superior Merit 
; er Musk Rose. .....5.. 0 Capricious 
Beauty 
ar Cream-coloured Rose. Sweet 
; Simplicity 
: Yellow Rose........ Decay of Love 
| eee ee Acknowledg- 
ment 





* Burdock ointment: Use roots and leaves, 
avoid seeds as they contain an _ irritating 
principle. Bruise and put 2 oz. in earthen pot 
with 2 0z. goose grease, pure mutton tallow or 
lard. (Many prefer making with olive oil, 
but it will not get solid.) Allow mixture to 
stand in warm place for 12 hours but do not 
let fat reach boiling point. Macerate. Press 
out the fat, repeating the process with fresh 
herbs five to six times to make it sufficiently 
strong. If olive oil is used, combine with 
cocoanut butter to make it stiff. 

You can make any ointment by using dif- 
ferent herbs after the above manner. 





Speaking of Garden Visitors! 


WONDER why when visitors come to 

see my garden that they will bring 
the children and dogs along with them? 
My observation has been that neither the 
children nor the dogs appreciate flowers. 
If they can’t be left at home, why won’t 
the owner leave them in her ear, or keep 
them in her arms while walking through 
my garden? 

I wonder why visitors will accept 
plants; and then forget to take them home 
when they leave; and if they do get them 
home, why will they leave them to wilt 
several days on their back porch, before 
planting? 

I wonder why they will ask for a di- 
vision of a costly and rare plant. Do they 
not know that that plant cost me money? 
Why will they gather seeds uninvited, 
tving them up in their handkerchiefs! 
Seeds that I had hoped to save for my 
next year’s flowers? 

And why will visitors insist on digging 
the plants that I offer to them? I know 
what and where and how many I wish 
to dig. Why will they continue to hold 
out their basket for more plants after I 
have dug and dug? I would like to save 
some to give to the next visitor. 

Why will my visitors walk over my 
newly planted seed beds? Even if the 
seed plants do not show, it packs the 
soil and retards or curtails germination. 
Why can’t they stay on the garden walks? 

Why will they be so free with sugges- 
tions as to what and how I should plant? 
Probably time and money have prevented 
me from doing just those things. 

Why will they come to see my garden 
at meal time? It doesn’t improve the at- 
mosphere around the tatle, because of the 
delayed meal. Can’t they telephone and 
see when their visit will best suit? 

Have you not wondered all of these 
things, too? 


“PATIENT AND LONG-SUFFERING.” 





1929 Issues Wanted 


We need January, February, and 
March issues, 1929, and any readers hav- 
ing these numbers to spare will confer a 
favor by advising. We will make a 
liberal extension on subscription for one 
or more of the above issues, but please 
write and state just what vou have, before 
sending. Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 
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5* the first of June the vegetable 
garden is looking quite promising, 
with its well-established green rows widen- 
ing daily. From now on, for a number of 
months, these well-managed plots of 
ground will furnish a quantity as well as 
a variety of good, healthful food. It is 
always an event of note when the first 
crops ripen. Lettuce, Radishes, and even 
Spinach, are hailed with delight when the 
result of our own efforts, and not the 
labor of an unknown gardener. 


If we have planted on a generous scale, 
we may begin to look ahead to the not 
distant time when there will be a surplus 
to care for. By the cold-pack canning 
and drying methods, very little need go 
to waste, and by the time Fall arrives 
an appreciable number of filled cans will 
be stored away against the time when 
Winter winds blow cold and bleak over a 
barren garden. 


Housewives who have never canned 
vegetables the cold-pack way should fol- 
low directions carefully. Canning in- 
structions with processing time charts are 
usually procurable at stores where can- 
ning supplies are sold, and are reliable 
to follow. 


At this time of year, Greens are about 
the only garden produce ready for can- 
ning. Spinach and chard ean nicely, but 
unless the household is particularly fond 
of them, they should be canned sparingly. 
From some gardens surplus peas may 
soon be in line for canning; although, 
unless they are planted in quantities, this 
delightful vegetable usually is consumed 
as fast as it matures. 


Sweet Potato plants should be well 
rooted by this time and transplanted in 
the ridge of earth pulled up for that pur- 
pose. Planted by the first of June, the 
Potatoes have plenty of time to get their 
full growth before frost kills the vines. 


Late Cabbage plants should be set out 
at this time to insure plenty of nice fat 
heads for winter storage. As soon as 
possible after a soaking rain, is the best 
time to transplant Cabbage; and early 
June usually obliges with just such a 
down-pour as is needed. If the family 
likes sauerkraut, extra Cabbage plants 
should be set out with that in mind. 
Kraut is very healthful and not at all 
difficult to make. It may be made and 
stored away in large crocks, or made 
direetly in cans and sealed. The former 
old-fashioned method always seems a bit 
superior, although there are many who 
may dispute this statement. Also, eans are 
usually filled before Kraut making time, 
and it is not good economy to buy cans 
especially for it. 


If the gardener wishes to store Celery 
away next Fall, from now until middle 
June is the best time to set out plants. 
If possible, select an evening after a good 
rain for putting out the plants. Plenty 
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of moisture is needed to give them a good 
start, after which they are prepared to 
take the weather as it comes, unless it is 
extremely dry. 

Second planting of Beans, Peas, Car- 
rots, and any number of other vegetables 
should be put in the ground during June, 











Can the surplus against the time 
when winter winds blow chill 


wherever there is space for them. Many 
gardeners have the idea that one planting 
of each is sufficient, and there their re- 
sponsibility ends; but to get the most 
from our ground we should keep on plant- 
ing until we are afraid our neighbors 
and friends will think we are out of 
mental balance—yes, we should plant even 
after that, and laugh at those same neigh- 
bors later on when their gardens are fail- 
ing and ours is still “going strong.” 
There is, of course, a great deal of un- 
certainty in very late planting, but for 
gardeners experimentally inclined, and 
not afraid to take a chance, it is really 
a delightful experience; and more often 
than not we are well repaid. 





Points in Tomato Growing 


HE tomato is a shallow-rooted plant 

and a vigorous grower. For this 
reason the soil in which Tomatoes are 
planted should be a rich loam and deeply- 
plowed, to encourage a more branching 
root system. A few plants may be raised 
indoors or purchased at a greenhouse for 
early fruiting; but for the main crop of 
Tomatoes, except in the Northern tier of 
states, seeds may be sown in the garden 
row in early May. 


It is well to plant more than one 
variety. Instances have been cited when 
a seemingly proven variety has failed, 
owing to unfavorable weather conditions. 
By planting several of the recommended 
sorts you will be reasonably certain of 
a crop. 

When the plants have reached a height 
of four to six inches, transplant them. 
Transplanting is very important. It en- 
courages a deeper root system which will 
help the plants to withstand drought. 
Plants left to grow in the original row 
seldom bear fruit of any size. 


After transplanting, mulch the plants 
with a deep layer of straw. Last Summer 
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we had an extremely dry June. We trans- 
planted Tomatoes several times only to 
loose the plants in the daytime heat. In 
July (which is extremely late for Toma- 
toes to be transplanted) we decided to try 
again. Although they were large enough 
to be budding, we set perhaps one hun- 
dred of the plants that had been left 
in the seedling row. Immediately after 
transplanting we gave the young plants 
an eight-inch straw mulch. We watered 
them at the time of transplanting and 
twice after that, to establish the plants. 
The mulch kept the plants from wilting 
in the July heat. They bore abundantly, 
and the mulch also held the fruit from 
contact with the soil during late fall 
rains. 

At two o’clock one afternoon I made 
a temperature test in the tomato patch. 
In the unmulched garden rows the ther- 
mometer registered 110 degrees; beneath 
the straw mulch the thermometer regis- 
tered only 86 degrees. Both thermome- 
ters lay face down so this was soil tem- 
perature, not air temperature. At this 
same hour our house instrument regis- 
tered 94. 

If you have green Tomatoes on the 
vines when frost threatens, pick the most 
mature fruits and wrap each separately 
in a sheet of newspaper. Packed in a 
box in the cellar they will ripen, a few 
each day, perhaps giving you fresh 
Tomatoes for table use as late as 
Thanksgiving. 

Heten E. Rvuyie, (Neb.) 





How to Set Tomato Plants 


URING the drought of 1930, I ex- 

perimented a bit. I had heard that 
if tomato plants were set deep they would 
reach the moisture better, and bear well 
in dry weather. I set a few plants this 
way, digging the holes with a hoe and 
using plants 12 to 18 inches in length, 
and they did fine. 

Then, in 1931, I studied out a better 
plan. I let my plants get about 24 inches 
in length. Then I took the post hole 
digger and made the holes so deep that 
only a few inches of the plant was above 
ground. I removed all the leaves, except 
those above ground, put a dipper of water 
in each hole and put the loose soil that 
was removed from hole back around 
plant. This was in June, the latter part; 
and even in the hot sunshine they did 
not wilt. I do not tie my plants te 
stakes; just let them fall over and grow 
as nature intended. They root at everv 
joint in this way and do better. Talk 
about tomatoes! I have never grown 
more, and such rich vines; they simply 
were loaded. I won’t say how many fect 
they will spread on the ground, for it is 
unbelievable. But just try it once and see. 

Mrs. A. J. Heatucor, (Tenn.) 


EDITOR’s NOTB :—Mrs. Heathcot’s experience 
proves that her soil most be very deep and 
very fertile. The plan of deep setting would 
not be desirable in a shallow soil or one poor 
in fertility. 





Nineteen hundred and thirty-four has 
started as a dry season. Those having 
facilities for irrigation or watering 
should utilize them to best advantage. 
It certainly seems that all garden food 
crops will be valuable during the com- 
ing Fall and Winter. 
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Gardening For Our Children 


Best Growth by Careful Cultivation—Watch the Late Crops 


HE month of June is the most im- 
| portant one in the growth of a gar- 
den. It is at this time that the 
various crops get ready for their produc- 
ing period which comes later. It is im- 
portant to keep the soil loose around 
them, and to keep the roots from drying 
out. June is also a good time to plant 
later crops. 


Lettuce likes a cool growing season and by 
June it is heading. Keep weeds away and 
water daily to keep the heads solid and crisp. 
Iloe often and give each plant a cupful of 
weak liquid manure every other day. This 
liquid manure is easily made by adding two- 
thirds of a pail of water to one-third of a 
pail of rotted cow-manure. Let stand for a 
week, then dilute (by adding water) to the 
color of weak tea. If the plants are loosely 
headed, tie them together with common string 
and they will head more quickly. Fig. 1. 


Summer Squash should not be cultivated 
deeply as it has surface roots. Pull the weeds 
by hand when the plants begin to spread, so 
you will not injure the vines. 


Onions do well if old poultry manure or 
wood ashes are scattered in the middle of the 
rows and then watered thoroughly. Keep all 
weeds out of the rows and keep the top soil 
loose. Do not work the soil over the base 
= the plants. Water every day until bulb 
ripens. 


Cabbage should be hoed early in the morn- 
ing. The leaves are limp at this time and less 
damage results. When the heads become too 
big to work between easily, stop cultivating, 
and pull remaining weeds by hand. After Cab- 
bage has started to head, plant a late variety 
of corn between the rows. This will soon fill 
the space as you empty it of Cabbage. 


Tomato plants look neater, take up less 
space, and are easier to cultivate, if they are 
pruned and staked. Get stakes 5 feet long, 1% 
inches in diameter, and drive them in the 
ground a foot deep near each plant. Tie the 
main stem of the plant to the stake with a 


yiece of soft cloth (cut in_ strips). Fig. 2. 
2inch the side shoots back. Fig. 3. When the 
plant reaches the top of the stake, pinch the 
top back. Fig. 4. Take off all undersized and 
badly formed fruit and use for pickling. 

Radishes require little care except thinning 
out. Wood ashes or well-rotted tree-leaves 
scattered between the rows are good. Do not 
forget to plant the winter crop of Radishes 
the third week in July. 

Beets need shallow cultivation. Thin out 
when plants are very small. The third crop 
should go in before the last week in June. 
If the season is unusually dry, give the Beets 
lenty of water, so they will be juicy and 
ender. 

Carrots are well up by now. Most of the 
radish or lettuce (as the case may be) has 
been pulled from the rows and has so culti- 
vated the Carrots. Pull all weeds by hand 
and water often. 

String Beang should be hoed until Beans 
form. Remember not to hoe when leaves are 
wet, or near dusk, as it brings on disease. 
When the Beans have been all used, pull the 
old plants and put them around the base of 
the tomato plants as a mulch for dry weather. 
Plant Winter Turnips between the rows where 
the Beans have been. Fig. 5. 

Pumpkins are cultivated with the Corn. 


Corn should be hoed every week in the mid- 
dle of the day to kill weeds. Do not heap 
soil around the base of the stalks, but keep 
the ground as level as possible. 


Plan your garden work ahead of time, 
so you can give each Vegetable proper 
attention. This year’s experience will help 
you to overcome mistakes next year. 

Do not forget that we are offering 
prizes for the best Vegetable submitted 
to us in each vegetable class included in 
the Garden Plan shown in the January 
issue of THe Flower Grower. Rules for 
the contest and directions for sending 
also appear in that issue. 
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Our Pet Skunks 


HE Mother Skunk was dead. She 

had been killed in a trap set for wood- 
chucks, but her five tiny black and white 
offspring that nuzzled her breast had 
not yet realized that she would never 
again give them the warm milk they 
liked so well. 

Should we kill the little fellows to pre- 
vent their starving to death, or should we 
take them home and attempt to raise 
them? We took them home. They were 
as gentle as kittens from the start, and 
soon learned to eat bread and milk from 
a saucer. In a few days they were as 
much at home on the lawn as were the Cat 
and Dog. They were not confined in a 
pen after they became acquainted. 

They made their home underneath the 
smoke-house and did not seem to miss 
the wild surroundings that were theirs by 
inheritance. All that was necessary to 
bring them tumbling forth from their 
nest was to rap on the side of the smoke- 
house or rattle the dish in which their 
food was placed. 








Bread and Milk for Breakfast 


Man, Cat, Dog, and Skunks each went 
about the dooryard with no friction at 
all. The Skunks did not hesitate to ap- 
proach the Cat and Dog when they were 
eating, and the latter never seemed to 
resent the presence of these new fur- 
covered Kittens. Perhaps the nonchalance 
of the Skunks was due to the fact that 
they had at their command an ever-ready 
defensive weapon. 

About the first of September our pets 
showed signs of restlessness. The lure 
of the wild was in their blood. It was evi- 
dent that sooner or later our pets would 
yield to this impelling instinct, so we 
were not greatly surprised when one 
morning we called for them as usual but 
received no response. 


GarRETT T. GREER, (Ohio) 





*WHAT IS MY NAME? No. 6 


I am pets yellow and shaped like 
an electric bulb, with a curved handle. 
Mv skin is shiny and rough. My leaves 
are large and dark green and my stems 
thick. I have large orange lily-like 
flowers. 

My seeds are flat and oval, inted 
at each end, and white. Plant four or 
five of my seeds in an especially pre- 
pared hill. I will grow best if given 
plenty of well-rotted stable manure 
covered with one and a half inches of 
soil and thinned out to three strong 
plants after I sprout. Keep my hills 
two or three feet apart so I can spread 
easily. What is my name? 











*NOTE: See May issue of Tor FLOWER 
—S for Rules of Vegetable Guessing 
ontest. 
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The Garden Club Program 


MAKING BOUQUETS FOR THE SHUT-INS 


UNE sees a mass of bloom in the gar- 

den and usually more than can be 
properly disposed of in the ordinary 
home. Since annuals bloom the more for 
constant picking, they especially, can be 
used for the following program activity. 

Few people really know how to arrange 
flowers or how to make attractive bou- 
quets. Occasionally some one has an artis- 
tic sense so highly-developed that he is 
said to have the “knack” of combining 
flowers into pleasing bouquets. But it is 
not difficult to obtain lovely effects, and 
there is no better place than Garden Club 
Meetings to learn; nor is there a better 
time than June. 

All members should be instructed (at 
& previous meeting) to bring as many 
flowers as they feel they can spare from 
their surplus garden bloom. These flowers 
should be placed in individual jars or 
vases, so they will not wilt. A member 
of the club who has that “knack” of mak- 
ing bouquets (or perhaps your local 
florist), should lead the meeting. 

A short talk on the various kinds of 
bouquets could be given first, to acquaint 
members with what can be done with ecer- 
tain kinds of flowers. To illustrate this 
lecture, the speaker should demonstrate 
before the club members the various types 
of bouquets he is talking about. When 
finished, each member may choose her own 
flower combination from what she has 
brought, and make at least one of each 
type of bouquet mentioned. 

At the end of the meeting, all bouquets 
can be gathered together and taken to 
local hospitals and individual shut-ins. 
It makes the purpose of the meeting very 
worth while and incites each member to 
do his best. 

The outline below gives suggestions for 
such a meeting and also a list of material 
needed. 


MATERIAL AND FLOWERS FOR BOUQUET 
MAKING 


Materials needed: 


Scissors, green string, ferns (asparagus, 
broad-leaved, and maiden-hair), green and 
white wax paper, green tinfoil, paper lace 
holders, narrow ribbon 
clips, vases and jars. 


The Natural Bouquet: 


(white), florist 


Cosmos Sweet Peas 
Delphinium Bachelor Buttons 
Snapdragon Anchusa 
Salpiglossis Schizantbus 
Daisy Plume Poppy 
Columbine Gaillardia 
Lupines Baby’s Breath 
Poppies Annual Chrysan- 
Nasturtiums themum 
Foxglove Scabiosa 
Canterbury Bells Goldenrod 


Apple Blossoms Most Wildflowers 


Larkspur 
The Formal Bouquet: 
Carnations Iris 
Snapdragon Peonies 
Roses Lilies 
Gladiolus Sweet Peas 
The Old-Fashioned Nosegay: 
Zinnias Phlox 
Marigolds For-get-me-nots 
Sweet William Candytuft 
Mignonette Cinnamon Pinks 
Pansies Ageratum 
Violas Sweet Alyssum 





Some species of insects seem not to 
have been seriously interfered with by 
the long and cold Winter, but it is evi- 
dent that many species have succumbed 
to the extremely low and long-continued 
temperatures. 
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Our Friendly Mocking Birds 


By LOWRY AXLEY, (Ga.) 


NE day three years ago I came 
() home to find a young Mocking 
Bird in the house. He had fallen 
down the chimney and become imprisoned. 
Although the experience had undoubtedly 
frightened him a great deal, he had found 
courage to help himself from a bowl of 
grapes on the dining room table. I 
eaught him and put him out. 
Later in the Summer a Mocking Bird 











Sir John was not the least bit camera- 
shy. Here he posed for his picture at a 
distance of only two and a half feet 


began a long battle with his reflection in 
the fan light over the front door. For 
days and days he pecked at the glass 


industriously. I could discourage him 
for a time by tacking paper over the 
glass, but with the removal of the 


obstacle he was always ready to resume 
his battle. I let some pokeberry bushes 
grow in the garden to furnish food for 
him, and during the pokeberry season the 
battle of the fan light was a gory pro- 
cedure. The bird literally wiped his bill 
on the entire area of the glass. 

Sir John, as I called the Bird, stayed 
through the Winter; and after the poke- 
berries were gone, he began to eat raisins 
that I provided for him. He became so 
gentle that he would come when I 
whistled and frequently would take raisins 
from my hand. One day when I offered 
him some raisins, he looked at them 
sharply and pecked my hand without tak- 
ing any. I then dug up a grub worm and 
held it out to him. Greedily he pounced 
upon it and flew to the top of the garage 
to eat it. It was amusing to throw a 
grub worm on the garage roof near the 
spot where he would be sitting and watch 
him pick it up before it could roll off. 


Whenever Sir John saw me in the 
garden he demanded attention. If I pre- 
tended not to notice him, he would fly at 
me and strike me in the back. At other 
times he would fly straight at me as if to 
hit me and then veer to avoid collision. 





He was very jealous of his right of 
domain, and woe to other Birds that 
dared to trespass on his territory. Several 
times: he abruptly quit his playing to 
drive away an intruder. 

Summer before last I rigged up a cigar 
box in the wistaria vine above the garage 
door, thinking he might use it as a nest. 
The box was nailed with the lid stretched 
out at the bottom and resting on a part 
of the vine. I was told by my bird-wise 
friends that a Mocking Bird never used a 
box as a place for building a nest. How- 
ever, when Sir John and his mate, Lady 
Jane, examined the box, they liked it and 
chose it without hesitation. The nest, 
when finished, rested on the box lid and 
was fastened to the wistaria vine. Four 
youngsters were hatched out in the first 
brood, but only one survived. Sites near 
the house were selected for the other nests 
that season, and two other broods of four 
each reached maturity. The old Birds 
taught their fledglings to come to the 
garden for food; and after they had 
learned to feed themselves, the old Birds 
drove them away. 

The third brood came off on the Fourth 
of July. On the morning of that day I 
was standing at the front door looking 
out, when suddenly Sir John lit in the 
little tree just in front of the house. When 
he saw me, he flew down to the concrete 
walk; and gazing intently at me, he 
hopped up the steps, one step at a time, 
looked at me for a little while, and then 
flew away. A short time later flying 
lessons and feeding instruction started. 


I never saw Sir John after that season, 
but one of his offspring became quite as 
friendly as his father had been. He did 
not stay long, however. 


Last Summer still another of Sir John’s 
offspring took charge of the premises. He 
and his mate started building their nest 
in a wire net which I had placed under 
the cigar box as a protection for the 
little Birds, but unfortunately a cat 
seared them away before they had com- 
pleted the nest. However, the Birds 
brought three broods to the garden for 
food before the end of the season. 


During the past Winter two Mocking 
Birds have been contesting for the mastery 
of the place. They have fought almost 
every day, sometimes on the ground like 
two tiny bantam roosters. Neither has yet 
driven the other away, and from all signs 
both are now nesting in the vicinity. 
Evidently an armistice has been declared. 


The Birds have a special ery when they 
see a cat. Time and time again I have 
gone out at their call to chase away 
marauders. Almost invariably a Bird 
will burst into song when the foe has 
been routed. The Birds do not seem to 
worry about cats except in the nesting 
season, and if necessary they do not 
hesitate to launch an attack upon a 
prowling animal. However, they can do 
little themselves, and I know that from 
now until the end of Summer I must hold 
myself in readiness to take up arms 
against the invader at a moment’s notice. 
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The Garden Club 


Edited by MARION P. THOMAS, 
1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N. Y. 





Editorial Notes 


The Kiss of the Sun for Pardon, 

The Song of the Birds for Mirth, 

You are nearer God’s Heart in a Garden, 
Than anywhere else on Earth. 


HE above verse is inscribed on a tab- 

let set in the ground in the enclosure 
around the Bok Tower and just in front 
of the sun dial. 

The garden around and to the right 
of that Work of Art is very lovely. It 
is of considerable extent and has many 
winding paths among the trees, shrubs, 
and various flowering plants. Many of 
the trees, as in most of Florida, are 
small-leafed oaks and palms. From the 
middle of January, the Azaleas,—pink, 
red, and white,—are in full bloom. Oak 
leaves which fall as the new leaves de- 
velop, help to produce an acid soil which 
Azaleas must have. However, a fiorist 
from that section told me that the soil 
had been specially prepared before the 
Azaleas were set out. 

All those who have visited the Tower 
and Sanetuary—and their number is 
lerion—know it would not be a difficult 
feat to haul soil up the “mountain,” for 
it is really only a very modest hill. How- 
ever, it is the highest ground in Central 
Florida. 

Another notable planting in the garden 
is a large plot of Callas. They were all 
in bloom when I saw them, quite like a 
California scene. 

There are fifty bird baths seattered 
through the Sanctuary, and occasionally 
one would see a bird slyly slipping among 
the shrubs. It is said that during the 
singing season, mornings and evenings 
are delightful with bird concerts. 

There is also on the edge of the garden 
a drinking fountain for human visitors, 
for this Sanctuary of 48 acres was de- 
signed by Edward W. Bok for “Comfort 
and Pleasure of Both Birds and People.” 
It is the Mecea of all tourists to Florida, 
and these thousands take away from it 
only what they bring to it. There is 
no truer saying than, “You get out of 
any thing what you put into it.” Some 
see it all (?) in an hour’s glancing 
around, while others could spend days 
and come again and again. John Bur- 
roughs said, “I come here to find myself; 
it is so easy to get lost in the world.” 
That is something of the vision Mr. Bok 
must have had when he decided to leave 
this unusual bequest to his adopted 
country and people. 








Here is a Palm Beach story that 
sounds very hard to believe, but is an 
actual fact coming (in most of its de- 
tails) from at least three reliable sources. 
Five years ago, which would be the 
Spring of 1929, Robins migrated through 
Palm Beach in such numbers that “people 
put up umbrellas to keep from being hit 
by them.” Yes, that is hard to under- 
stand, but it did not come from a wag. 
A second person said they perched on 
trees close together, all faced the same 
way. Who hasn’t seen quantities of 
Swallows sitting close together on tele- 


graph wires? 
Robins? 

One Spring, on a Saturday Sapsuckers 
arrived in Utica in such numbers that 
“they were the talk of the town.” For 
three days they tapped our trees and 
left them bleeding terribly. It was a 
common sight to see any number of trees 
with their trunks soaked on one side 
with the sap that had run out of holes 
made by these birds. By Tuesday they 
had passed on, and such a sight has not 
been experienced since. 

Sometimes a certain variety of moth, 
butterfly, or other flying insect, will be 
seen for a short period in enormous 
numbers. One year it was small white 
moths; in 19°2 the newspapers reported 
votato bugs on some business streets “by 
the quarts.” They also visited gardens, 
especially where that relative of the 
potato, the Nightshade Vine was pres- 
ent. Such flights are seldom repeated in 
the same locations. Perhaps naturalists 
have theories in regard to their cause, 
but I do not remember having heard any. 


If Swallows, why not 


From all I ean learn, soil conditions 
in most of Florida are such that gar- 
deners have to work very persistently to 
grow anything but native plants. So 
much of the soil is sand, which holds 
neither moisture nor fertilizer, that both 
must be applied often. On the other 
hand, in some parts, cleared hammock 
land which is very rich in humus, is 
excellent and of considerable depth. 





Useful Hints 


N Central New York, June is the 

garden month of the year. Spring 
bulbs have passed, but Lilies, Roses, 
Peonies, and quantities of other plants, 
are blooming. It is not too late for sow- 
ing perennials and many annuals. Fox- 
gloves, Canterbury-bells, and other bien- 
nials, if started early this month, will 
be ready to transplant where they will 
be wanted next year. 


Roses must be watched for black spot. 
Pick off carefully and burn infected 
leaves the moment the disease puts in its 
first appearance. Some growers say 
there is no other eure. Others use 
sprays. Some form of “three in one”— 
sulphur, tobacco and arsenate of lead— 
is probably the most satisfactory, as it 
covers all types of troubles. Nearlv all 
sprays disfigure plants more or less. This 
is being overcome partly, by using a 
green coloring. It shows, but not as 
much as the uncolored sprays. 


In cutting Roses, eut with long stems. 
This not only adds to the beauty of the 
cut Rose but also prunes the bush, thus 
insuring better Roses during the season. 
This applies especially to the Hybrid 
Teas which are the only ones except the 
Polyanthus that keep on blooming. 


There are two things that make a 
garden especially unkempt: weeds and 
faded flowers. Most gardeners try to 
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keep out weeds, but many do not take 
time to go over the garden early each 
morning and snip off the day-before’s 
bloom. Such varieties as Iris, Day Lilies, 
Gladiolus, and many others, are most 
unattractive if neglected in this way. 
Faded blossoms are no more desirable in 
the garden than in the house. 


Short-lived annuals ean be kept all 
Summer by successive sowings. Candy- 
tuft, for instance, has a rather short 
season, but it is so desirable in the garden 
and for cutting, that seed should be sown 
every week or two. Other annuals can 
have their blooming season prolonged by 
picking closely enough to prevent seed 
from forming. There is some law of 
Nature connected with continuing the 
species, that affects both plants and ani- 
mals along the same line. If one lot of 
eggs is destroyed, some (perhaps most) 
birds will lay again in an effort to rear 
young. Likewise, if some flowers are 
not allowed to go to seed, they will keep 
blooming in their efforts to produce seed. 

This law is apparently not true of 
plants that can be propagated in other 
ways than by seed. 


If you have Sweet Peas, pick closely. 
Do the same with Pansies. In the case 
of Pansies the plants are much improved 
by picking part of the branch with the 
flowers. That will help to keep them 
from getting so sprangling and “leggy.” 


Spend all the time you possibly ean in 
your garden this month, just enjoying it. 
There is no other month quite equal to 
June in the garden. Earlier it may have 
been too cool to remain out long without 
being. actively engaged, and later it gets 
too hot during the day. Do your resting 
in the garden. Gardening should not 
be all work. 





Raising Orchids from Seed 


HE eultivated Orchid is in the same 

family as are our wild Moccasin 
Flowers. Because Orchids are considered 
so choice, they are the most expensive of 
flowers; a few flowers sell from $10 to 
$20. The Moceasin Flowers, or Lady’s 
Slippers, are now very rare and have 
always been much sought after. 


The Orchids seen in greenhouses reflect 
years of patient cultivation. The seed- 
pod contains a mass of microscopic seed 
(500,000 to 600,000), only a few of which 
will ever grow. And it usually takes a 
plant seven or eight years before it will 
bloom. 


Florists place the seed in a chemical 
solution ealled “agar” (made of sea- 
weed) where they are kept the first year. 
They are kept from the air by covering 
with a glass flask. This cone-shaped flask, 
like an inverted funnel has an opening 
at the top. This opening is corked and 
capped with a wad of absorbent cotton, 
over which an inverted tumbler is placed. 


At the end of the first year the Orchid 
plants are still so small it requires 
tweezers to transplant them. They are 
planted in Osmunda, a tropical Fern. 
Here they grow from five to seven years 
before they bloom. No wonder they are 
expensive. 


ReNA Bauer, (Wis.) 
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Book Reviews 











GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR. By 
G. A. Stevens. 450 colored illustrations. 
320 pp. Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price $3.75. 

The most colorful book which we have 
seen for many a day, with an illustration 
in its natural tints, of every flower de- 
scribed, together with brief description and 
cultural directions. It covers a wide range 
of topics from the flowering almond, bush 
and detail of blossoms (one of the choicest 
offerings of the old-fashioned garden), to 
the most modern introductions; with some 
of which only the specialist has yet become 
familiar. There are thirteen different Lilies 
and nineteen Roses shown, covering a wide 
range in types and coloring, which gives a 
faint idea of the scope of the book. Bril- 
liant and gorgeous as some of the illustra- 
tions are, they are artistic as well as true 
to life. It is a helpful guide to the flower 
grower, a most beautiful substitute to the 
unfortunates who have no flower garden. 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE FLOWER BOR- 
DER. By G. A. Phillips. Thirty-one il- 
lustrations and four plans. 234 pp. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price 
$3.50. 

Among the numerous favorites for the 
flower border, the author has differentiated 
those which rise specifically above the com- 
mon mass, for his main chapters; as the 
Iris, Lupin, Delphinium, and _ Peony; 
though not slighting the many of lesser 
merit. which help to make the border com- 
plete. The introductory section treats of 
the planning and upkeep of borders, the 
blending and contrast of colors’ being 
handled in a delightful way. The main part 
of the book is divided into the plants of 
early Spring, those of Mid-summer, and 
those of late Summer and Autumn. There 
are special chapters given to the history, 
types, planting, cultivation, and general 
management of the most important of the 


group, including with the “aristocrats” 
previously mentioned, the Lilies, Kniph- 


ofias, Asters, and Phloxes. The book makes 
delightful reading as well as being a valu- 
able work of reference. . 


NATURE LOVER’S KNAPSACK. 
by Edwin Osgood Grover. Photogravure 
frontispiece. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. Price $2.50. 


A little volume of the choicest poems, by 
and for nature lovers, assembled by one in 
entire sympathy with Nature’s choicest 
moods. The wide variation in subjects is 
best told by the headings: The Lure of 
the Road, Green Things Growing, The Kin- 
ship of the Trees, The Call of the Sea, The 
Winds of Heaven, The Hillborn, Traveller’s 
Joy, Echoes from Vagabondia, The Chang- 
ing Year, Sky-born Music, At the End of 
the Trail. It is a charming and restful 
book for all who love the great out-doors. 


Edited 


CULINARY HERBS AND UONDIMENTS. 
By Mrs. M. Grieve. 209 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York. Price 
$2.00. 

The revival of the use of culinary herbs 
makes this book especially timely, and 
while most of us know only Parsley, Sage, 
and possibly a few others, there are more 
than 30 enumerated which we may just as 
well grow. The author gives much of 
their history, propagation, culture, and 
uses. The herb garden should have a south- 
ern aspect and a gentle slope, with prefer- 
ably a light sandy loam and much sunshine, 
to fully develop the volatile oils on which 











Bignonia Venusta, commonly called ‘“‘Flame Vine,” blooms out-of-doors in Florida from 
January to May, except when the buds are killed by very heavy frost. The bloom is a 
very brilliant orange, and sometimes covers the tops of Pine Trees, 70 or 80 feet high 


their value depends. Various hints and 
kinks are interspersed which will be wel- 
comed by all interested in herbs. 


HANDBOOK OF FROGS AND TOADS. 
By Anna Allen Wright and Albert Hazen 
Wright. 231 pp. Comstock Publishing 
Company, Ithaca, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


This is a complete manual of the Frogs 
and Toads of the United States and Can- 
ada, which will delight the student of 
seience, enabling him to identify the more 
than sixty Frogs enumerated. It will also 
delight the gardener, in making him ac- 
quainted with some two dozen species of 
one of his best friends, the Toad. Each 
species is accompanied by five or six photo- 
graphs by the authors, showing different 
postures and stages of development. Many 
of these are natives of the South and West, 
but we are glad to find generous space 
given to our American Toad, or Hop Toad, 
which everyone knows and should protect, 
since “while the farmer sleeps it is search- 
ing his lawn and garden and cornfield for 
insects and their relatives.” It feeds on 
nothing else and snaps up countless cut- 
worms, ants, potato bugs, and chinch bugs. 

Samuel E, Cassino, Salem, Mass., is busy 
now checking up on old names and gather- 
ing new ones for the 28th edition of his 
Naturalists’ Directory. This contains the 
names, addresses and special subjects of 
study of professional and amateur natural- 
ists of North and South America, together 
with those of Japan, Australia, China, and 
other important foreign countries. Those 
interested in any phase of Nature study 
will find this a most convenient medium 
of communication with others for sale or 
exchange. New names entitled to registry 
are welcomed by the compiler, no fee being 
required. Subscriptions to the new edition 
carry with them, as long as the supply 
lasts, a choice etching. 

BEssIp L. Putnam, ( Penna.) 





Handling and Shipping Cut 
Flowers 


LOWERS are usually eut during 

the first half of forenoon, late after- 
noon, and early evening. To secure best 
results, they should be eut at an early 
stage in flowering, carefully handled, 
hardened in a refrigerator or cool room 
between 50° F. and 40° F., and firmly 
packed in cardboard or wooden boxes. 


To accomplish this latter, correct 
hardening is most important. It has been 
found that hardened flowers do not bruise 
as quickly and will recover their turgidity 
as soon as their cut stems are placed in 
water. This is especially true of Glads, 
Sweet Peas, and Peonies. On the other 
hand it is better to have flowers too turgid 
than not, as the percentage of wilting in- 
creases with the decreasing of water con- 
tent; and with careful handling, bruising 
san be reduced to a minimum. 

When packing flowers, the tips should 
not rub at the end of the boxes. They 
should be packed tightly to prevent 
shifting and there should be ample air 
space around the flowers. Wax papers 
are used to separate layers of roses. 

When flowers are shipped some dis- 
tance and are apt to encounter great 
temperature changes, they must be pro- 
tected. Water is fine, and wet newspapers 
have best answered the question so far. 
When cardboard boxes are used with wet 
newspapers, line the inside of the box 
with wax paper or coat with paraffin to 
make it waterproof. 

For general use or short shipments, wet 
newspaper wrapped around the stems of 
the flowers and dry newspaper placed 
between the layers, plus a wax paper 
lining on the inside of the box, will also 
answer the purpose. 

For information, it is well to know 
that Orchids cannot stand below 50° F. 
and Carnations close up under 45° F. 

Gerberas, Poinsettias, and Violets are 
shipped in boxes having trays with holes 
in them into which vases fit. The flowers 
are bunched and placed in these vases so 
they ride in an upright position. Tissue 
paper is wrapped lightly about adjacent 
bunches and above them so they will not 
jar out. 

Orchids are sometimes sent in small 
vases or tubes of water and protected with 
shredded wax paper. Other times they 
are shipped in small individual boxes in 
lots of twelve or more. 

Glads are shipped in special boxes hav- 
ing two or three trays so the spikes ean 
be packed in single layers. Glads keep 
in storage from 3 to 6 days below 45° F. 

Chrysanthemums do best at 40° F. 

Lucy H. Reexs, (N. Y.) 
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The Peony in the Garden 


Ensemble 
(Continued from page 245) 


of color, form and habit. Proceeding in 
the seale are the ruby-red Mafeking; 
Millet’s Jappensha-ik-ku, a rich dark red 
of exceptional, heavy, leathery substance; 
and Vera, darker even than Mons. Martin 
Cahuzac (the tone of Old Bordeaux) ; 
while darker still is R. W. Marsh, 
chocolate-crimson. 

The semi-double, La Rosiere, is one of 
the very finest Peonies we have. It is 
very highly praised in the “Peony 
Manual,” and Mrs. Harding’s injunc- 
tion, there quoted, against disbudding 
should be more universally adopted for 
this and other varieties. The low rating 
of 83 in “The Manual” is illustrative of 
the fetish for the double Peony. 

Even more charming is the delicious, 
bright rose-pink of the semi-double Silvia 
Saunders. Another excellent semi-double 
is Mr. Auten’s Scarf Dance, a warm 
delicate pink. 

Also growing in the admiration of the 
gardener is the Japanese Peony, beauti- 
ful in form, habit, and color. 


Preeminent among the white Japanese 
is The Cheerful Lion, usually corrupted 
in the lists to Tsani Gidui from the true 
name Isami Jishi, a flower of surpassing 
refinement—fine white, charmingly re- 
flecting the yellow center of deep cream, 
edged a most fascinating tone of buff. 
Hakodate, which is not yet well estab- 
lished in my garden, is highly regarded 
as a fine, perfectly formed white flower. 
Large size is also reputed to be one of 
its especial merits. Margaret Atwood is 
a creamier Isami Jishi, with larger and 
more spreading center of cream edged 
buff yellow. The carpels are charming 
daphne-red, while those of Isami Jéshi 
are apple-green. Other good whites are 
White Lady, more yellow than Margaret 
Atwood, and the tall, ruffled Queen Alez- 
andra. Eileen Kelway is also a tall, 
fluffy white with beautiful staminodes of 
erushed strawberry; Kukeni Jishi is 
white, faintly tinted pink, with a bright 
straw center; and Toro-no-maki a flori- 
ferous blush white. 


Tamate-boku is almost universally re- 
garded as the finest pink of the Japanese 
Peonies, a symmetrical flower of rich 
rose-pink. This variety, however, is 
sometimes difficult; but, fortunately, the 
much easier but lovely Tokto, although 
not quite so rich in tone, is almost its 
equal in quality. The carpels of Tokio 
are yellow, whereas those of the former 
are deep, clear rose. It is by this differ- 
ence that these two varieties may be most 
easily identified. The true Ama-no-sode, 
also rose-pink, is of first rank; its 
crinkled tips stained with rose greatly 
enhance its, beauty. Henri Potin, deep 
China-pink shaded pink, gives an in- 
triguing note in the garden, as does the 
cherry-rose of Capt. Alcock. 

Variety of form as well as of the color 
of the following have an especial appeal 
to the gardener: The rose-anemone 
Tarantelle, another of Mr. Auten’s novel 
introductions; the gorgeous cerise of 
Institeur Doriat with petaloids of the 
same color, tipped with silver; Torpil- 
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leur, deep rose-red and staminodes of the 
same color tipped pink and yellow; the 
effective Flashlight, deep rose with a 
fluffy center of buff-yellow flushed at the 
base with the same color as the petals, 
the stigmas bright rose; the cup-shaped 
Dawn, rich pink shading to a cerise pink 
at the middle of the petals, while the 
center is deep rich buff-yellow with 
cherry-rose stigmas within. A gorgeous 
variety is Ohanagassa, rose petals with 
rosy-cerise center tipped and frilled 
cream. Deserving a place in any compre- 
hensive collection is Cathedral, a cherry- 
rose variety with salmon-rose petaloids. 
This group would not be complete 
did I not mention that most striking 
variety, Jeffrey’s Currant Red. This must 
be the variety to which Mrs. Harding 
refers in “Peonies in the Little Garden,” 
where she describes an unknown Japanese 
variety as having enrapturing color of 
deep, ripe currants, so brilliant and vivid 
as to be seen from afar. 

The foregoing are all artistic in color 
and form. On the border between rose 
and red is Mrs. Pleas’s Japanese variety, 
Moon-Yen-Clatre, described as “rose” in 
the “Peony Manual” but which my notes 
record as “Tyrian pink”, although the 
general effect is somewhat deeper. Its 
center is maize and yellow tinged tyrian 
pink. Back of this I plant an extremely 
tall Iris seedling of my own raising, 
Claret Cup, a glowing petunia violet, a 
combination which is a delight to those 
for whom subtle nuance of color has an 
appeal. 


Ever since the World’s Fair of 1893, 
Mikado has been the standard of red 
Japanese peonies, but I have found St. 
Anthony, which I secured in England, 
far superior. St. Anthony is an extraor- 
dinarily beautiful, rich rose-red. Its 
staminodes are of the same color edged 
buff-yellow. It is of stately habit with 
flowers on firm, willowy stems, well above 
the foliage. Other particularly good ones 
are Ruigegno, clear red, somewhat deeper 
than St. Anthony; Soshi, clear dark red; 
Some-ganoko, clear dark crimson; and 
that Japiest of the Japs, Fuyajo, dark 
bordeaux. 

Ordinarily, I do not have such a 
predilection for reds, but this color seems 
to have a particular appeal in the 
Japanese Peony. Mr. Auten has been 
especially successful in the development 
of these. Unusually good is his Monterey, 
light-red petals with a suggestion of 
salmon and a heart of gold and salmon. 
I was completely taken off my feet when 
[ first saw the bloom of this variety. 

Onahama, a more purplish St. Anthony, 
received the acclaim at the Peony Show in 
1931. It had been inflated to such 
abnormal size, manifestly by the use of 
manures, that in order to be in scale in 
the garden, its parent plant would have 
had to have been ten or fifteen feet high, 
at least. 

Much more difficult is the selection of 
suitable double Peonies. Not only are 
they naturally not so graceful as the 
single and Japanese, but one has to avoid 
floppy stems on the one hand, and stiff, 
clumsy ones on the other. 

Models of form, line, and proportion, 
are well-grown plants of Baroness 
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Schroeder, Frankie Curtis, and Philippe 
Rivoire, the preference in this respect 
probably being in favor of Baroness 
Schroeder. 

A number of year ago, when I went to 
make one of my too infrequent visits to 
see the peonies of Mr. Bonnewitz, he 
greeted me with enthusiasm greater even 
than usual, exclaiming that he had some- 
thing especially fine to show, and then led 
me to a large plant of Estafette several 
years old. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that this was the finest exhibition of any 
Peony I have ever seen. The color was 
superb and the habit unsurpassable. 
However, never since has the beauty of 
Estafette been in such evidence; I have 
had only mediocre success with it in my 
garden, but, with the recollection of the 
plant produced by Mr. Bonnewitz, I shall 
never give up hope. 

With respect to the double varieties, I 
shall merely refer briefly to a few that 
are seldom seen and append a list, classi- 
fied according to color, of those which 
have answered the requirements of my 
garden. Unfortunately, none of the new 
Brand varieties do well in my garden, 
while the three red Brand varieties given, 
have for a number of years been prized 
possessions in my garden. 

Empress of Russia, clear, bright cerise, 
and Allen West, rich, pure cherry-rose, 
both from Kelway, are among the most 
brilliant. Also, of those not often seen, 
I would recommend Sarah Carstensen, 
blush lilac-pink; Mabel L. Franklin, pink 
and cream; Lord Lytton from Barr, es- 
pecially good with its tall, large flowers 
of rich rose charmingly illuminated with 
some stamens; and Inspecteur Lavergne, 
somewhat similar to Instituteur Doriat in 
eolor, a globular crimson flower with 
frilled petals in the center, carried on 
long, strong stems. 


WHITE 


Frankie Curtis 
Laura Dessert 
Le Cygne 


Alice Harding 
Baroness Schroeder 
Frances Willard 


LIGHT PINK 


Chestine Gowdy Marie Crousse 
Edwin C. Shaw Milton Hill 


Blisa President Wilson 
Henry Avery Sarah Carstensen 
Mabel L. Franklin Splendida 


Mme. Jules Dessert 


DEEP PINK 


Allen West Lord Lytton 


Auguste Dessert Phyllis Kelway 
Clemenceau Souv. de Louis Bigot 
Exquisite Walter Faxon 


RHD 
Philippe Rivoire 
Richard Carvel 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac 


Emperor of Russia 
Inapecteur Lavergne 
Longfellow 

Mary Brand 





Reports from many different sections 
indicate that damage from _ long-con- 
tinued low temperatures during the past 
Winter has been unusually severe. Just 
how severe the damage is eannot be as- 
certained until the growing season is well 
advanced, but the destruction has been 
much greater than for many years. 

When the extent of damage is known, 
it will be wise for all growers interested 
in horticulture generally to make plans 
for the fall planting of things which 
are adapted to this practice. Readers 


may look for something in the way of 
important articles covering this subject 
fully during the summer months. 
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GOLF VERSUS GARDENING 


The man who once wielded a niblick is 
now managing a shovel, The golfer has be- 
come the man with the hoe. 

“It’s better exercise, more economical, 
and you have something when you're 
through,” sums up one executive, who 
turned from the country club to his back 
yard for amusement. 

He has a five-year plan for his garden, 
budgeted to fit his income. He does all 
his own work, buys his shrubs in business- 
like fashion, by visiting the best nurseries, 
purchases his manure in 25 truckload lots, 
and studies carefully all gardening publi- 
cations. 

“T used to drive out to the country club 
several afternoons a week,” one business 
man declares. “It took all the afternoon 
and cost me a greens fee or club dues, ex- 
pensive equipment, and lots of time and 
transportation. Now I get up about 5 
o’clock on Summer mornings, work in my 
garden until 9 o’clock, and then go to 
work. I get better exercise, my recreation 
hours are more convenient, and I have 
something my entire family can enjoy. 
Moreover, I can give my friends flowers 
and plants. 

“My recreation is an investment in health 
and beauty. I can ‘have my cake and eat 
it, too;’ for when I get through with my 
exercise, I have my garden.” 

Nancy Nance, (Mo.) 
CULTIVATION OF DAHLIAS 

Work the ground around your Dahlias 
as soon as the ground can be worked after 
each rain, keeping the weeds under control 
and forming a soil mulch that will con- 
serve the moisture and lessen the need of 
irrigation. 

As the plants develop and the feeding 
roots come near the surface, the ground 
should be worked rather shallow around 
the hill for the radius of at least a foot. 
Work the rest of the ground rather deep 
and bring the fresh soil to the plant at 
each cultivation, giving the plant’a new 
supply of food, and protecting the roots 
from the sun. Have the hills mounded three 
to five inches by the middle of September. 
This will help support the stalks and pro- 
tect the roots from early freezing. 

H. T. CHESTER, ( Mo.) 


SPOTTED CALLA HARDY OUTDOORS 

I want to tell readers that the old spotted 
Calla (Richardia alba maculata) is a 
hardy outdoor plant and will stand fifteen 
below zero. It is a handsome garden plant 
and will increase and make quite a bed. 
The Yellow Calla (Richardia Elliottiana) 
is also supposed to be hardy. I planted 
out one and left it out for the Winter, and 
this Spring will keep watch for it. 

Frep S. Boventron, (N. Y.) 


A MAGPIE GARDEN 


One corner of a garden may be developed 
into what may be called a Magpie Garden,— 
just the very-dark perennials such as the 
Columbine and annual Scabiosa. They look 
very black in bud; also some very-dark 
Tulips. There are many other dark flowers, 
and of course, there are many white flowers 
which can be used. Lattice as a back 
ground can be painted black and white with 
White Lace Vine covering it. It makes a 
large sturdy vine. Study the catalogues for 
dark velvety Roses. 

Mrs. Ixirr, (Kans.) 


AMORPHOPHALLUS IN BLOOM 


Mrs. Roy M. Smith, (Penna.), writes 
about culture of Amorphophallus, in answer 
to question asked by Joseph P. Ryan, (IIl.). 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture, in an 
article by Edward J. Canning, gives a com- 
prehensive report about the culture of this 
interesting plant. 

I inclose a photograph taken on April 
9th, which gives a good idea of the size 
and general appearance of the flower. This 
photograph was made in a corner of the 
workhouse of our greenhouse, and it shows 
fairly well the proportions and height of 
the flower. 


Davip GESSNER, ( Mass.) 

















Amorphophallus 


PROPAGATING GERANIUMS 


About the first of June take new slips 
of Geraniums that are four or five inches 
long and that snap off easily when taken 
from the old plant. Place in a glass of 
water and put in sunny window. This keeps 
them warm and brings out the roots. When 
rooted put in four or five inch pots. I use 
a good rich black loam. Give them all the 
sunshine possible and do not let them dry 
out; and as fast as the roots fill the pot, 
shift to a larger pot without disturbing the 
roots or ball of earth. Bring them into the 
house about the first of September, and 
place in plenty of sunshine. Bringing them 
into the house while one still has the doors 
and windows open prevents the leaves from 
turning yellow. If they have plenty of sun- 
shine they will blossom well all Winter. 
By giving them plenty of sunshine all 
through the Summer, the plants seem to 
store up sunshine and make ripened wood 
which prepares them for Winter blooming. 


Miss Greorota THOMPSON, (Iowa) 


MUSSELS KEEP WATER CLEAR IN A 
LILY POOL 

The water becomes foul in a Lily Pool 
because of either particles of soil in sus- 
pension, or from the growth of algae, or 
from bacteria. It may also become foul 
from falling leaves, but the Pool may be 
so located with reference to trees that this 
could not happen. 

The ideal result to be achieved in a Lily 
Pool or Aquarium is a natural balance 
between vegetable and animal life. For 
this purpose fish are necessary; and snails, 
water dogs or newts, small frogs, and mus- 
sels are desirable. Catfish, crawfish, turtles, 
leeches, bull frogs, and alligators, are most 
undesirable. The Mussel draws its sub- 
sistence from minute mineral, vegetable, 
and animal organisms in the water, and in 
accordance with its size, one Mussel will 
pump through itself from 5 to 20 gallons 
of water per day, taking it in cloudy, and 
discharging it filtered and clear. Mussels 
can be bought from dealers, or easily 
gathered by waders, from their beds in the 
mud of ponds or sluggish streams. There 
are several kinds, from the thin shelled 
pond mussels, to the massive washboard 
and pearl mussels which grow to weigh 
over two pounds each. Any kind is good. 
The number used will depend upon their size 
and the size of the Pool. Try one to each 
10 gallons. If you get too many Mussels 
in, the fish will come to the top for air, 
indicating that the Mussels are using too 
much oxygen. The number of Mussels 
should then be reduced by taking out 
enough to remove the discomfort to the 
Fish. 

The way to plant the Mussels is to place 
them in shallow boxes filled with sand or 
earth, in which they can burrow and 
anchor themselves on edge. Mussels must 
not be handled roughly or allowed to stay 
dry longer than a few minutes, or they 
will die. When they die, the shell opens 
and the flesh floats out, and they should be 
removed from the pool. My pool is 9 feet 
in diameter and from 20 to 42 inches deep, 
and contains a hundred or more river 
Mussels, chiefly washboard type. It is al- 
ways clear. 


“READER.” 


LAND TERRAPIN AND SNAKES 

I noticed in a past issue of THE FLOWER 
Grower, Oral Landon, (Mich.), cautioned 
to watch for snakes around bird bath. I 
have several bird baths and two pools, but 
never a snake, because when driving on 
country or state roads, I often see a Land 
Terrapin. I stop and place him in my car 
and liberate him when I get home. My 
yard has a fence, so he cannot get out, and 

have twenty-five or thirty Terrapins, and 
no snake will come where they are. 

They eat bread and milk, tomatoes, mel- 
ons, and all fruits, and are a harmless and 
valuable asset to a garden. Keep water 
where they can help themselves when 
thirsty. 

MavupbE B. CHAMBERS, (W. Va.) 
COFFEE GROUNDS ON VIOLAS 

I used coffee grounds on some Violas 
and Pinks in my emall greenhouse, and 
aphis and mealy bugs entirely disappeared. 
it had been necessary for me to spray 
every day or two before using the coffee 
grounds, as someone in THE FLOWER 
GROWER suggested. 

PEARL J. SUNDSTRAND, ( Mich.) 
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ORANGE SKINS REPEL CATS 

A reader inquires for a remedy to keep 
eats away from newly dug ground. I have 
tried orange skins scattered about the gar- 
den to keep away cats and other animals. 
They work wonderfully well. If the skins in 
large pieces are mussy, they can be cut 
into very fine pieces with a meat chopper 
and scattered about. It works equally well 
both ways. 

Mrs. J. LA VAg, (Calif.) 


TWO GOOD HOUSE PLANTS 

The Chinese Primrose requires some care 
to grow from seed, but after being well 
started is very easy to handle. In the seed 
box use an ordinary mixture of sifted loam 
and some sand. After moistening the soil, 
take a knife and make trenches about one- 
sixteenth of an inch deep. Into these 
trenches the seeds are then lightly pressed, 
and covered lightly by a sprinkle of sand. 
To obviate the necessity of frequent water- 
ing, sphagnum moss may be sprinkled over 
the surface. Do not allow seeds to dry 
out, and keep seed box in a fairly warm 
place. 

As soon as the young plants are large 
enough, transfer to fresh soil. Seeds should 
be started in March; and the plants, after 
they are well started, should be carried 
along like other pot plants, being shifted 
to larger pots whenever necessary, given a 
cool, shady place during the heat of the 
Summer, so that by Fall they may be ready 
for five-inch pots. 

The first buds, which appear in late 
Summer, may as well be pinched out. The 
beauty of this plant is greatest in Winter, 
when flowers are most wanted. The blooms 
are like a small bouquet, set’in a rosette 
of green leaves. A_ plant’ well-grown 
should bloom from December to Spring. 
Among the Primroses, the Chinese Prim- 
rose is easily the best house plant, and 
only utter neglect or abuse can cause 
failure with it. 

Clerodendron Balfouri (or Glory Vine) 
is practically dormant in Winter, appar- 
ently, but the roots are busy, and in early 
Spring new leafy shoots are sent out, 
these terminating in the most delightful 
five-petaled, maroon blooms, carried on 
long tubes from creamy, white calyxes. 
After blooming, water is gradually with- 
held until the new wood ripens, when they 
may be trimmed. They are climbers, and 
by judicious training can be kept at a very 
moderate size. In Summer they are fine 
for porches and other semi-shady places. 

RosBert Roar, (Arizona) 











LONGEVITY OF SEEDS 

In regard to Mr. Pleas’ very interesting 
story about the longevity of seeds, I, also, 
have a tale to tell. 

Among the first settlers in Gregory Hol- 
low was a family named Nichol. In that 
family was a young girl named Jeannette. 
She loved flowers and had her little garden 
in the yard in front of the log cabin. 

When she was about seventeen years old, 
the diphtheria epidemic came, and Jean- 
nette and three other children in the family 
died; and for many years the little garden 
lay untended. Then the log cabin was torn 
down and a house built where the flower 
garden had been. By that time my father 
had the farm. There was no cellar under 
the house, so he decided to have one dug. 
The soil taken from the cellar was spread 
over the front yard. When Spring came, 
strong Poppy plants came up. We had 
never grown Poppies. When they bloomed 
they were very large, pale-lavender in color. 
How could such a tiny seed preserve a germ 
of life all those years? They were like a 
greeting softly waved from the long ago by 
the little pioneer girl, Jeannette. : 

JENNIE Young, (N. Y.) 
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MORE ABOUT SPANISH MOSS 


I was much interested in your magazine 
for February, and particularly in the article 
on Spanish Moss. 

The flower of the Spanish Moss has three 
petals, all bright grass-green. Doubtless 
there is some yellow mixed with the green, 
but the effect is one of green. 

The Moss blooms only after a day or so 
of rain, commencing the first warm days of 
February and March, and _ continuing 
through April and May. The time is 
irregular and depends altogether on the 
weather. When there has, been a day’s 
steady downpour during March, April, or 
May, generally the next day you can find a 
large number of the blooms. While small, 
the petals, approximating 1% of an inch in 
length, are easily seen against the gray 
background. 

The flowers are very fragrant, resembling 
the Narcissus, and when one collects a half 
a dozen or more blossoms, there is no 
difficulty in getting the odor. I say 
resembling the Narcissus, but there is a 
wildness and cleanness about the fragrance 
of the Moss flower, that is indescribably 
charming. Sidney Lanier, the Southern 
Poet, refers to it in his poems. 

It is extremely doubtful if Spanish Moss 
does any injury to the trees on which it 
grows. It will not live where it is ex- 
posed to full sunshine, and stays under- 
neath the leaves rather than above them. 

Cattle are not the only animals that eat 
Spanish Moss. Chickens are very fond of 
it, and sometimes their craws get so full of 
it, that you have to operate on them. - 

Inside of every strand, there is an inner 
filament the size and almost the strength 
of horse-hair, and the outer covering is re- 
moved in this country by burying the Moss 
in the ground, which causes fermentation 
or a similar process, and when it is dug up 
after a few weeks, the Moss comes out 
looking like a mass of black horse-hair. This 
is used for mattress and upholstery stuffing 
and similar work. 

The seed of Spanish Moss is fluffy and 
matures within three or four weeks after 
the blossom comes. It is blown by the 
wind, and the floss of it sticks to the bark 
of trees, where it germinates, takes root, 
and lives for awhile apparently on the 
substance of the bark. Later this connec- 
tion with the bark seems to be unnecessary. 

Joun L. Travis, (Ga.) 


IMPERVIOUS 
POT 

I have tried painting the clay pots on the 
outside to improve their appearance, only 
to have the pot look worse when the paint 
started to peel off. 

This is the method I now use: Boil the 
pots; then allow to dry thoroughly; and 
then give each pot a ceating of common 
paraffin inside. This makes a water and 
airproof coating inside, and the outside can 
then be painted with little danger of having 
the paint peel. 


Tuomas H. Conway, (Pa.) 


POROUS VS. FLOWER 


CALAMUS OR SWEET FLAG 

I am interested in your Calamus article 
(Nov., 1933). 

As boys on the farm, we used to pull 
the “root” and eat small quantities of it. 

Sometimes we would gather a consider- 
able quantity, clean the root stalk, cut in 
thin slices and boil in a sugar syrup until 
it candied. I think it has a medicinal 
quality similar to that of Anise. I think it 
aids digestion and it certainly gives a 
pleasant odor to the breath. 

Sometimes we boiled it first in clear 
water, using this water, after pouring off, 
as a flavor in making sugar candy. 

H. D. HEMENway, ( Mass.) 
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STRIPPING LEAVES INDUCES LILAC 
BLOOM 


In the August issue (1933) was an 
article, “If your Lilacs do not bloom, strip 
their leaves in August.” I did this last 
August, and had the most beautiful blooms 
I ever saw. These Lilac trees were 4 years 
old, and never had a bloom. I tried this 
as a last resort, and it worked beautifully. 
They have now won themselves a perma- 
nent place in the garden. I am hoping that 
they will bloom from now on. 

MARIE VERNON, (Pa.) 





SUCCESS WITH TITHONIA SPECIOSA 


I was very much interested in the front 
cover of the December issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, in the picture of the Tithonia 
Speciosa. 

I want to tell of the pleasure I had in 
growing it last Summer. I started the seed 
in a cold frame April 15th, transplanted 
them as soon as they were large enough and 
the weather warm enough to a place where 
the sun shone on them all day. 

They started blooming about August 15th 
and bloomed all Fall until cut down by a 
hard frost October 24th. Had a slight 
frost October Ist, that just nipped the tips 
of the buds, but they kept right on bloom- 
ing. 

They made a wonderful cut flower (last 
six days, either on the plant or in the vase), 
the most brilliant orange blossom, with long 
stems; grow about 6 to 8 feet high, about 
4 feet across at the base and tapering to a 
point the shape of a pine tree. 

Whenever I displayed them, people went 
wild over them. 

So if you are looking for a drouth-resist- 
ant plant of brilliant flowers, as easy to 
grow as Zinnias or Marigolds,_ try 
Tithonias. 

Mrs. D. T. RANSDELL, (Kans. ) 


CRAPE MYRTLE IN NEW JERSEY 
I have seen much in magazines about the 
Crape Myrtle’s not growing in the North, 
and so I decided to try it for myself. This is 
my third year and it is doing fine, having 
bloomed the second year. In the Fall I 
wrap it all over with two thickness of bur- 
lap, and also hill up the earth around the 
roots, and my plant is surely a beauty. 
ELLA CARDLER Brown, (N. J.) 





Answers to “Tune in on Nature” 


1. Cooling of the air at night reduces its 
capacity to hold moisture and the sur- 
plus is condensed in the form of dew. 

2. The adult boll weevil is a snouted 
beetle. The grub-like larva damages 
the cotton bolls. 

3. These insects are paralyzed by the 

sting of the wasp and left in the cell 

for the larva to feed wpon. 

A bulb. 

In certain varieties of apples, pear, or 

plum, the pollen of the flowers is in- 

capable of fertilizing flowers of this 
same variety even on different trees. 

Such varieties are self-sterile and de- 

pend on other varieties for polleniza- 

tion. 

6. These are the perennial growth called 
“cedar apples’ which spread cedar 
rust to apple orchards. 


oS 


7. The eyes of a serpent are lidless, re- 
ceiving protection from transparent 
caps that are shed and replaced with 
each change of the skin. 

8. Yes. 

9. The female, in most cases, outlives the 
male. 


10. Raymond L. Ditmars (in his book, 


“Thrills of a Naturalist’s Quest”) 
says the longest authentic record 
known credits the elephants with 


slightly over fifty years of life. 
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Whitelead and Oil Paint for 
Lath House 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have a small lath house under which I 
grow Ginseng and Rhododendrons. Should I 
construct a larger house? I would like to pre- 
vent decay of lath and supporting timbers, and 
propose to paint them with whitelead paint. 
Would the water dripping from the painted 
material, after coming in contact with the 
maint, be affected to an extent which would be 
[njurious to the Rhododendrons? 


Joun B. DreirBecsis, (Ind.) 


Answer; It is not probable that there 
would be sufficient of the lead dissolved to 
affect the Rhododendrons; but it must be 
noted in this connection that whitelead and 
oil paint used for outside work, where it is 
in contact with the weather, has the bad 
quality of losing the oil by evaporation or 
disintegration, which allows the whitelead 
to remain as a dry powder. It is hardly 
probable that there would be sufficient of 
this to seriously affect the Rhododendrons, 
but it might under certain conditions. 
However, why not simply oil the woodwork 
with raw linseed oil, and the lath could be 
quickly treated by dipping them, allowing 
the surplus oil to drain off into a recep- 
tacle. The larger construction members 
could be also painted with the raw oil, and 
avoid the use of whitelead entirely. It 
would, of course, mean treating the wood- 
work more frequently, but it would give 
better protection and avoid the use of 
whitelead entirely. 

( EDITOR. ) 


Ants Among Roses 
To THE EDITOR :— 

This Summer, when digging fertilizer in 
among my Roses, I found red ants nesting 
by the hundreds. What must I do for them? 
They do not make any mounds. My Roses 
are set along a retaining wall, with a Maple 
tree at the end of the wall. 

Mrs, C. B. Sropparp, (N. Y.) 

Answer: The fact that the ants were 
discovered when digging fertilizer into the 
soil, suggests a remedy for their prevention. 
Soil which can be kept well-cultivated will 
generally not be bothered with ants; and so 
where ants are prevalent, it is a simple 
matter to try frequent cultivation, to keep 
the soil stirred and prevent the ants nesting 
or working. There are, of course, many 
remedies for ants, all of which are rather 
difficult to apply; and it may be that the 
cultivation idea will prove more successful 
in many cases than some of the other 
remedies, 

—(EpIToR) 


Starting Shave i in Sand 
To THE EDITOR :— 
Will you please give me full particulars how 
to start shrubs in sand? 
x. 8. 
Answer: To start shrubs from cuttings, 
it is best to take them in the Fall, bury them 
in the ground over Winter, and about March 
plant in a row six inches apart. Cuttings 
should be about six inches long and planted 
so that only one inch is above ground. Be 
sure they do not get dry and they will root. 
Next Spring transplant. You can also take 
the cuttings in August and set close 
together in a cold frame. By Spring they 
should be rooted. In both cases use ripe 
wood and be sure there is a node at the 
bottom of the cutting. 
—(Pennsylvania Farmer) 
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Planting Around Pool 
To THE EDITOR :— 


I wish to plant shrubs between my pool 
and garage and fence, and am enclosing a 


sketch of the ground as it is now. I will plant 
annuals and perennials on the mound around 
the pool. 

Will you kindly suggest the varieties of 
shrubs I can use in this climate, (Tennessee) 
and how I can arrange them effectively ? 

Any suggestions you might give me will be 
greatly appreciated. 

have read “THE FLOWER GROWER” 
zine for some time, 
month to receiving it. 


MARIE HATFIELD, 


maga- 
and look forward each 


(Tenn.) 


Answer: The plan herewith, by O. W. 
Hoffman, furnishes some very useful sug- 


gestions for pool planting.—(Eprror). 


Water Supply for House and 
Garden 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have been interested for a long time in 
perusing your discussion of the various phases 
of The Cooper Plan, and what I am chiefly in- 
terested in at the moment is a water supply 
system for house and gardens in the country. 
Would like to have rough suggestions as to 
what arrangements can be made to supply the 
house with water from a cistern or from a 
well. If there is a bulletin put out by the 
United States Government or by experiment 
stations, will be glad to know. Any advice on 
this general subject will be appreciated. 


JOHN SPREITZER, (Mo.) 


Answer: Farm or country water supply 
systems have been perfected of recent years 
to a point where they are very reasonable in 
first cost, simple to operate, and effective. 
If electric current is available, the matter 
is rather more simple than where a gasoline 
engine might be necessary, but most every- 
body knows how to handle the gasoline 
engine these days. By automatie control, 
the water supply is maintained rather con- 
stant. Under this system the water is 
pumped into a tank containing air and the 
air is thus compressed, giving the water 
pressure when the pump is not running. 
This is known as the pneumatic tank sys- 
tem. The tank need not be a large one if 
electric current is available, as it is a simple 
matter to stop and start a motor with 


partment 





automatie control. 
matter with a gasoline engine, and so with 
the gasoline power it would be best to 


It is not such a simple 


have the tank larger than when electric 
power is used. 

Water available under pressure for all 
the purposes for which water is used in a 
modern house, necessitates the construction 
of a sewage-disposal system which is best 
taken care of by what is called the septic 
tank, constructed under ground, with 
proper arrangement of drainage. 

All these things are so well understood 
now by most pipe-fitting and plumbing 
concerns that they can be readily installed 
at low cost, and successful operation is 
assured. It is best that the situation 
should be carefully looked over by some 
one familiar with local conditions, to be 
sure of water supply and also to be sure of 
drainage from the septic tank. 

For small garden purposes the water 
supply from the house can be utilized for 
watering and irrigating, but if a com- 
paratively larger area is to be irrigated it 
can be done with a separate irrigation sys- 
tem, with separate power and pump. 

As these subjects have been familiar to 
me for more than 25 years, I will be glad 
to answer any further questions along this 
line as being within the natural scope of 
this magazine. 

MADISON COOPER 





Questions and Answers Asked 


and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief ecatement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


POINSETTIA FROM CUTTING—JERUSALEM 
CHERRY DROPS LEAVES AND BERRIES 

My Poinsettia has only one branch about 
two feet long and it has had no flowers for 
two years. I would like to know how to 
make a cutting and root it for a new 
plant; also what length the cutting should 
be, the soil to be used, and the size of the 
pot to be used. 

What is the cause of all leaves dropping 
from my Jerusalem Cherry, and the cher- 
ries failing to ripen and falling off like- 
wise? 

Mary ScwHorer, (N. J.) 
NUTMEG GERANIUM DOES POORLY 

I have a Nutmeg Geranium, which is not 
doing very well this Winter. Yellow spots 
come on the leaves. They shortly wither 
up and drop off. Can you tell me through 
your columns whether it requires the usual 
amount of water put on house plants, or 
very little? 

Mrs. R. M. Husg, (N. J.) 


CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS 

I would like to know how to treat water 
which is slightly alkaline, to use in water- 
ing house plants. My house plants have not 
done well this last Winter, and only one 
Geranium has put out a bud. I have used 
different fertilizers and try not to have my 
plants too wet. 


Mrs. S. D. Bavert, (Texas) 
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INSECTS fies Simple 


Buy New Ever Green... mix 
with water... and spray. No 
confusing instructions to follow: 
no soap ‘spreader’ to add. It 
kills so many kinds of plant in- 
sects, worms and ants that it is 
the only spray 95% of home 
gardeners ever require. 
Non-poisonous to people 
and pets. Will not injure plants, 
blossoms or grass. Buy it at drug, 
hardware, seed, flower or de- 
partment stores. Write for infor- 
mative new spraying chart, FREE. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 
Minneapolis 


NEW 


EVER GREEN 


SPRAY 



















RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1934 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,503 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums 
and Lupines and a large selection of 
Herbaceous and Rock Plants. Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
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POINSETTIA DROPS LEAVES 
I received a Poinsettia for Christmas 
and about a month later the leaves began 
falling, and all dropped. The blossoms are 
all nearly gone too and I should like to 
know what to do to keep the plant so it 
will bloom next year. 

Mrs. L. A. Lasopa, (Wis.) 

IS EUCALYPTUS HARDY IN ILLINOIS? 
Can anyone give information as to 
whether we can grow the Eucalyptus here 
in Northern Illinois, and whether it is 
catalogued by nurserymen in the North? 

Mrs. W. H. Heng, (IIl.) 





TULIPS FAIL TO BLOOM 
We have had new Tulips, as well as 
some that were replanted, fail to make 
bloom; two leaves only appearing in the 
Spring. What is the cause of this? 
Mrs. E. B., (Nebr.) 


BITTERSWEHT NOT FRUITING 


I have two seedling Bittersweet vines that 
produced very few fruits and I thought they 
were not old enough to fruit freely. This 
year they were very full of bloom and I 
hoped for more fruit. Just as the petals 
fell the English Sparrows began taking the 
blossoms and left only a few where they 
could not get at them. These bore fruits 
or seeds. Other gardeners here had the 
same experience. Is there anything we 
could put on them at blooming time that 
will not harm the bloom, but keep the spar- 
rows from them? 

Mrs. Nexus S. Lone, ( Nebr.) 


HIBISCUS DROPS BUDS 

Why does my Hibiscus drop its buds be- 
fore they open? Some of them start to open 
and then fall off. Others fall off as soon 
as they are formed. This year, I removed 
the plant from the pot and set it in the 
garden, but it did not seem to help. It 
made fine growth and has plenty of buds 
forming throughout the season. 

Will | appreciate any information, as I am 
unable to find anything about Hibiscus in 
any of the flower books. 

JUNE WHITE, (Wisc.) 





Introducing 


A Grand Slam Group 


of New Iris Introductions 





HAPPY DAYS 


(BIGGEST YELLOW) 


NEON 


(BRIGHT “NEAR VARIEGATA”) 


and European novelties. 


644 Woodmont Ave. 





These breath-taking new iris are introduced in the new Carl Salbach 
catalog. Also CHINA ROSE, PEACEMAKER, and ROSY ASIA, 
three other fine iris from the Mitchell Salbach seedlings. 


Write for catalog listing these new iris and other rare American 


CARL SALBACH 


Sole Introducer of the Mitchell Iris 


BRUNHILDE 


(DEEP VIOLET) 


DARK KNIGHT 


(GLOWING MAROON) 


Berkeley, Calif. 
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SPRAYING CRANBERRIES 

We have a Cranberry Bog planted with 
vines, and are waiting for a crop. Can any 
reader give us information as to the proper 
time to spray the vines, and the spray 
generally used for this purpose? Any fur- 
ther suggestions will be appreciated. 

J. J. Fraser, (N. S.) 


REGAL LILY QUESTIONS 


Am I doing right by letting my seedling 
Regal Lilies stay in my cold frame all 
Winter? The glass is off ‘and I have them 
well covered with leaves. I started them 
from seed, and last June set the little 
plants in my cold frame as there seemed 
no available spot in my garden at the time. 
I should hate to lose very many, as I have 
given them much care. When is the best 
time for transplanting these to their per- 
manent location? 


Mrs. HERMON S. J. Loup, ( Mass.) 


WANTS TO MAKE PERFUME FROM FLOWERS 


Could some reader give me a formula for 
making perfumes from various flowers? 


B. O. Prarr, (Okla.) 


CARE OF CINERARIA AFTER BLOOMING 


During a recent illness, a friend gave 
me a beautiful Cineraria. Will someone 
tell me how to keep and care for it dur- 
ing the summer or after it quits blooming? 
should it be kept watered and growing? 
Any helps will be appreciated. 


Mrs. M. L. Harris, (Okla.) 


HEMEROOALLIS EXPERIENCE WANTED 


I should like to have amateur gardeners 
tell about the less-common varieties of 
Hemerocallis. I am _ interested in the 
common Lemon Lily (Flava), and the 
Orange Lily (Fulva). These are very 
hardy and nearly everyone has them; but 
I would like to also grow Gold Dust, Apri- 
cot, etc. Would also like the still newer 
varieties, and would be glad to have defi- 
nite experience as to blooming qualities, 
hardiness, etc. 


Mrs, S. R. Eparp, (Kans.) 


PLANTS, SHRUBS, OR TREES. FOR GRAVES 


A friend of mine wants to plant some 
sort of a shrub or a tree on his mother’s 
grave and wants suggestions as to what 
would be most suitable in Southern Michi- 
gan. Would some reader suggest a suitable 
permanent planting? 

Nat Mooy, ( Mich.) 


ASTER TROUBLES 


I have had so much trouble with my 
Asters that I have had to give up the 
idea of raising them on account of white 
louse on the stalks. The stems turn a 
sort of milky shade, and they wilt and die. 
My previous trouble was a black beetle, 
(about 14% inches), very much like a wasp, 
which stung and killed the plants. 

I wrote you some time ago on this sub- 
ject and you put my letter into Tur 
FLOwER GROWER, but I have not received 
any answer; and now I am asking again 
if anyone knows of a remedy to protect 
Asters. 

I have had beautiful Asters each year 
until the past three or four years, when 
they have gone all to pieces and I can do 
nothing with them. Any help will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Wm. T. B. Roserts, ( Penna.) 


LIST OF FALL-BLOOMING SHRUBS WANTED 


Would like to have a list of Fall-bloom- 
ing shrubs, especially those having con- 


spicuous flowers, if such are available. 
Wm. Bremer, (Penna.) 
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“The Story of the Long Lost Peony” 


ARNING, FAIR WARNING 
\ \ / EVERYBODY — This is only 
one of my peony advertisements, 
and oh, how I dislike to write them. It 
is rather strange, too, for I love to look 
at peony pictures, and to study peony 
catalogues. I like planting, cultivating, 
disbudding, and bagging peonies. I also 
enjoy carrying them to Peony Shows and 
competing for the prizes. I enjoy seeing 
them blooming in my friends’ gardens and 
sharing in the happiness of their pos- 
session. 

But best of all I enjoy the stories my 
friends tell me of their favorite peonies. 
A good peony story, well told, in a 
blooming garden is one of my ideas of 
the enjoyment of heaven while we are 
still on earth, and in order to get the real 
peony spirit so that I can write this par- 
ticular advertisement, I am going to tell 
you the very first peony story I ever 
heard, which was told me in the first 
peony garden I ever saw, and I will tell 
it as nearly as possible in the words and 
spirit of the first peony lover I ever met. 
I have heard somewhat different versions 
of the story but this one pleases me best. 


EARS and years ago before the activi- 
ties of any of the present members of 
the Peony Society and very probably 
even before the Peony Society was 
formed, a party of about thirty ladies 
and gentlemen were invited to visit a 
garden. I am not sure where that gar- 
den was located, because some versions 
of the story say Philadelphia, other ver- 
sions say Boston and one lone but in- 
sistent version says New York. The only 
thing we absolutely know, is that the gar- 
den was in a city. 

It was a beautiful garden and the 
guests enjoyed it, as all nature-lovers 
should; but the culminating point of the 
visit, the treat which the host’ had 
retained till the last, was a group 
of three peonies, which on that day 
were blooming to perfection. These 
peonies were screened from the rest of 
the garden by some shrubbery, and the 
host took particular interest in bring- 
ing all his guests together at this point 
at about the same time. 

You should have heard the exclama- 
tions of surprise, pleasure, joy, and as- 
tonishment in the great beauty of the 
blooms, for no one in the United States, 
except the host, had ever seen such 
beautiful flowers. There they were, at 
least a dozen or fifteen main blooms on 
each plant, of a delicate flesh-pink, 
which while bleaching out to a paper- 
white, still retained the warmth of the 
pink. Each bloom had a spread of be- 
tween six and eight inches and showed 
a golden glow at the center, and each 
of these main blooms was surrounded 
by three or four lateral blooms with a 
deeper and fresher shade of pink, but 
with the delicacy, size, and form of a 
water-lily. Is it any wonder that nature- 
lovers should go into eestacies over such 
blooms ? 

When the excitement had subsided, the 
host explained that four years previ- 
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ously, in June, he had been traveling 
in England and that in a private garden 
he had found this beautiful peony, and 
because he had fallen in love with it, 
just as his guests were now doing, he 
had, at considerable expense, persuaded 
the owner to part with it. He had it 
shipped to his home city the following 
September, and when it arrived he had 
divided the original plant into the three 
which were blooming so prolifically be- 
fore them. 


LL the versions of the story agree on 

two points. First; each one of the 
guests who owned a garden wanted at 
once to know how he could procure a plant 
exactly like these. Second; those poor un- 
fortunates who lived in apartments and 
hotels felt anew their poverty of life 
even though they could write their checks 
for thousands, for possessions such as 
these were only for those who dwelt 
close to nature. 

The host was not able to tell them 
the name of the nursery in England 
where the plants had been grown; but 
he promised to try to find, through the 
original owner of his plants, where they 
could be obtained. This he did, and so, 
late in July, or early in August, he was 
able to furnish the name of the nursery 
and to tell them that the price in Eng- 
land was 10s, 6d. 

We have no means of knowing how 
many of them took advantage of this 
information; but all versions agree that 
not only guests at the original garden 
party, but also their friends who had 
been told of this most wonderful peony, 
sent orders and their money to the Eng- 
lish grower, and you and I know how 
they told their friends of the beauty of 
the plants they were importing. 

It is a wise providence that allows us 
to take pleasure in anticipation, and in 
this particular instance, the pleasure in 
anticipation was the only pleasure they 
received, for when the plants bloomed 
the first year, doubt came in, and when 
the second blooming season arrived, deep 
disappointment settled on every one of 
them. Not one of the many plants sent 
for, bloomed like the wonderful variety 
in the garden, and my most confident 
informant tells me there were eight dif- 
ferent kinds sent, to fill orders for it. 

Although all these peony anthusiasts 
were angry, yet their disappointment 
was far, far greater than their anger, for 
they had great reason to believe that 
the most beautiful flower in the world 
was forever lost, for the original plants 
of the garden had been accidentally de- 
stroyed. The garden, being in a city, had 
been sold for commercial purposes, and 
in early March, when the time came to 
make an excavation for a basement, no 
one thought of the dormant roots of the 
glorious peonies. The roots were carted 
away with the soil, to make a fill, where 
a fill was needed. 


een years later a lady from an east- 
ern city, visited some gardens in Chi- 
cago, and on her return to the east she told, 
among many other things, of having seen 


a peony which she thought very beau- 
tiful, particularly so, because while the 
main large bloom was nearly white, it 
was surrounded by four smaller blooms 
of pink, which looked like water-lilies. 

She had never heard of the long lost 
peony; but in the course of the autumn 
or winter her story accidentally came to 
the ears of one of the gentlemen who 
had been at the garden party, and who 
had tried again and again, to secure the 
plant in England. When he heard the 
water-lily part of it, he was at once in- 
terested and in due time he found that 
the plant which had delighted the visitor 
in Chicago, had been purchased from a 
hardware merchant in a little town in 
Indiana. 

Further investigation revealed the fact 
that this merchant was a peony en- 
thusiast, and that he imported peonies 
direct from the same English grower 
who had disappointed so many eastern 
peopl. The eastern peony lover was so 
interested in the story and description 
of the plants in the western merchant’s 
garden, that when spring came he de- 
cided to see this western peony himself. 
One story lands him in the western gar- 
den a week before buds began to open. 

We do not know how he spent the 
time in waiting, but we do know that 
when the blooms appeared, he was the 
happiest man in the country, for he had 
found that which was lost, and disap- 
pointment gave way to rejoicing. It is 
said he lost no time in notifying his 
friends who had sought with him this 
wonderful bloom, and that many were 
the letters that were sent to those who 
had changed their residence, but still held 
the memory of the garden scene. 


New up to this point, all versions of 
the story have had to rely upon the 
myths and legends of peonydom, and 
without doubt somewhat upon imagina- 
tion, and I do not want anyone to judge 
of my veracity by his lack of belief in the 
truth of all the incidents here related, for I 
am giving it to you on just the same 
faith in which I tell it, and I trust you 
agree with me that it is an interesting 
story, but from now on, we are upon 
firm ground, for it is no longer hearsay 
but history. 

I never saw any of the letters which 
were written about the Long Lost 
Peony, but I heard about them and 
with the story of the letters, I was told 
the story of the peony, just about as I 
have told it to you; then my informant 
wound up the whole story by saying, 
“And do you know those eastern peony 
people are paying twenty-five dollars 
each, for just one little root of the 
plant?” I confess that statement sounded 
interesting, and I eould not drive the 
thought from my mind, that it must be 
a very, very fine peony that would cause 
anyone to give up for it, twenty-five dol- 
lars of good money. The more I thought 
about it, the more interested I became. 

And so I finally asked, the “first peony 
lover I ever met,” who owned “the first 

(Continued on next page) 
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peony garden I ever saw” to find out for 
me, if possible, the name of the fortunate 
owner of that magnificent peony. When 
I had secured his name and address, I 
wrote and asked him to name me a price 
on six divisions of it, and upon receipt 
of his reply I was foolish enough to 
write my check and mail it, though I 
did not have the courage to tell any of 
my friends of my folly. 

That check was written many years 
ago, and the Long Lost Peony, through 
its many divisions, is still growing in 
my garden, and if a limited number otf 
the readers of this story would like to 
own a plant of the Long Lost Peony— 
THE ORIGINAL $25.00 PEONY, they 
can take advantage of some of the offers 
I am now making. The Long Lost Peony 
itself will have a double label attached 
to it, giving its original name, as it grew 
in the English garden, and also its new 
title, the Long Lost Peony, and all other 
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peonies which will be sent out with it in 
the collections, will have their names at- 
tached to them also. The roots furnished 
to purchasers will be standard, full size, 
3 to 5 eye divisions, and all shipments 
will be prepaid. 

Planting and cultivating instructions 
will be included in each shipment, and 
of course, if for any cause your order 
cannot be filled, I will immediately re- 
turn your money. 

You will notice the collections are ar- 
ranged : 

First—For BEGINNERS who have never 
grown peonies; 

Second—For AMATEURS who have 
rrown comparatively few peonies; 
Third—For PEONY ENTHUSIASTS 
who wish the highest rated varieties 

only; 

Fourth—For PEONY COLLECTORS 
who are looking for the newest and 
rarest varieties. 





COLLECTIONS for BEGINNERS 


Long Lost Peony Collection No. 1 
1 Long Lost Peony, which is pink, and 
a white double peony, and a red dou- 
ble peony—all three for......... $2.00 


Long Lost Peony Collection No. 2 
1 Long Lost Peony, and one white 
and one red single peony, all three 


eee ie ears sais Sr roams eae bie Ga $2.00 


Long Lost Peony Collection No. 3 


1 Long Lost Peony, and one beautiful 
pink Japanese peony, both for. . .$2.00 


Long Lost Peony Collection No. 4 
1 Long Lost Peony, with the two 
named double peonies in collection 1, 
the two named single peonies in eol- 
lection number 2, and the named Jap- 
anese peony, in collection 3, all six 


Niece aise sk eu ela avn Rigoadardneeaalae 
COLLECTIONS for AMATEURS 


Long Lost Peony Collection No. 5 
1 Long Lost Peony and Solange, 
which has probably won more first 
prizes in. peony shows, than any other 
variety. THOtR fom... .cccccccess $3.00 
Long Lost Peony Collection No. 6 
1 Long Lost Peony, and Primevere, 


one of the two best yellow peonies in 
the world. Both for........eoe- $3.00 


Long Lost Peony Collection No. 7 
1 Long Lost Peony, and Walter Faz- 
on, Which is a peony with a most at- 
tractive and distinctive shade of pink. 
| a ERT: 


Long Lost Peony Collection No. 8 


1 Long Lost Peony, with Solange, 
Primevere, and Walter Faxon. All 
ONE EO 5G oie ih ccseaccceee $6.00 


COLLECTIONS for ENTHUSIASTS 


Long Lost Peony Collection No. 9 
I Long Lost Peony, with Philippe Ri- 
voire, the best red double peony in the 
world. Both for......sccsccees $5.00 


Long !uost Peony Collection No. 10 
1 Long Lost Peony, and Isani Gidui, 
the most beautiful white Japanese 
peony I have ever seen. With the dew 
of early morning and the brightness 
of the rising sun upon it, it makes me 
think of the pearly gates of heaven. 
CEE iitetde éntkeeunannen $5.00 
Long Lost Peony Collection No. 11 
1 Long Lost Peony, and the real Ama- 
No-Sode, one of the two best pink 
Japanese peonies I have ever seen. 
Perey TTT ere TT rer TT $5.00 
Long Lost Peony Collection No. 12 
1 Long Lost Peony, with Philippe Ri- 
voire, Isani Gidui, and Ama-No-Sode. 
AU HOME TOR... sisdceciswsadion d $10.00 


For PEONY COLLECTORS 


Long Lost Peony Collection No. 13 
1 Long Lost Peony, with Marvel, a 
fine new pink peony from Miss Secor’s 
enemem. BOER Tohi.scccscccenel 325.00 
Long Lost Peony Collection No. 14 
1 Long Lost Peony, and Ward Welch, 
a very beautiful, very late variety 
from Dr. Neeley’s garden. Both 
De 6n.0004606s40000CRaeeeeeenns $25.00 


Long Lost Peony Collection No. 15 


1 Long Lost Peony, and Matchless 
Beauty, another novelty from Dr. 
Neeley’s garden. Both for..... $25.00 


Long Lost Peony Collection No. 16 


1 Long Lost Peony, with Marvel, Ward 
Welch, and Matchless Beauty.. All 
En Serene eee $50.00 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ 


BOX 3033, VAN WERT, OHIO 


A BEGINNER IN PEONY GROWING, 1900-1910 
AN AMATEUR PEONY GROWER, 1910-1915 

A PEONY ENTHUSIAST, 1915-1920 

A COMMERCIAL PEONY GROWER SINCE 1920 
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GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR 
EVERY GARDENER 


Tuned to the needs of the amateur 
who wishes sound advice, the Gar- 
eners’ Chronicle covers the whole 
range of garden activity expertly 
and efficiently. Rock gardeners will 
be interested to know that it is 
the official organ of the American 
Rock Garden Society. Every gar- 
dener will find it worth while. 


25c A COPY, $2.00 PER YEAR 
BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Avenue 
New York City 




















IRIS... 


We specialize in fine modern irises, and 
our list includes the largest flowered 
varieties grown. Only blooming size rhi- 
zomes used and a positive guarantee to 
please goes with each order. Catalogue. 


LINWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
1351 S. Hydraulic Ave. Wichita, Kans. 








TULIPS, LILIES, 
HYACINTHS 


DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


All bulbs shipped f.o.b. 
care New York, duty-paid 


Free Catalogue on Application 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. VAN DEURSEN, 
Sassenheim—Holland 











100 Gladiolus Bulbs 


$5.50 Value for Only $2.50 Prepaid 


10 lg. bulbs each of following varieties, labeled. 


Berty Snow Longfeliow 

Cardinal Prince Marmora 

E. 1. Farrington Nancy Hanks 

Saraband Prim Picottee 

Golden Dream Vanity Fair 
Extra Surprise included. For descriptions of these 
and many others, send for 1934 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook New Hampshire 



























Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 
the estate owner. 


Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 

BOX 566 
DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT FAIRY LILY WANTED 


Would like to have information regarding 
the Fairy Lily, (Zephrantes); so as to 
height, time and length of blooming, type 
of bloom, and whether it prefers a sunny 
or shady location. 

Wm. BREMER, 


(Penna.) 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS’ FLOWER NAMES 


Mrs. John Keever, (Ohio), sends the fol- 
lowing list of flower names from her great- 
grandmother’s time, for which she would 
like the correct or scientific name. 

—(EpITor) 
Kitty-run 
Johnny-jump-up 
Lad’s Love 
Dame's Violet 
London Pride 
Helmet flower 


Ladies’ Delight 
Tickle-my-fancy 
Come-and-cuddle-me 
Blue-and-pink Ladies 
Pricking Sheets, or 
Prick-song flower 


Money flower Loggerheads 
Elijah’s Chariot Old Man 
Fairy Gloves Goosefoot 
Sabbath Day Posies Spitfire 


Kiss-me-over-the- 
garden-wall 


Gardener’s Garters 
Papoose Root 


Dizzy Garden, or 
Headache Garden 
PERENNIAL PHLOX AND BLEEDING HEART 
FROM SLIPS 


I wish to make inquiry as to the best 
way of raising Perennial Phlox. Are they 
propagated by root cuttings? If so, can 
you tell me how it is done? Or by slips? 

I heard one could raise Bleeding Heart 
by slips. Can it be done, or must one di- 
vide the roots? 

JONATHAN Picraux, (Mo.) 


EREMURUS CULTURE 

Any information you or your readers can 
give me in regard to Eremurus Lilies will 
be greatly appreciated. I planted seed of 
this Lily in the Spring of 1931, and in the 
Spring of 1932 I had six plants. After the 
top died down in the Summer, I trans- 
planted to the garden, but only three came 
up the next Spring and the top died down 
in a month. This year two came up but 
have not died down. Should the soil have 
lime? I have used a peat cover as for other 
Lilies. Are they a sun-loving Lily which 
cannot be acclimated to the wet Spring 
weather of western Oregon? 

ALTon H. Grimes, (Ore.) 


CATALPA TREES DYING 

I have Catalpa Trees which appafently 
are dying, due to a pest. In the Winter 
it is a boring worm, which leaves a web 
of cuttings in the head of the tree. 

In the Summer it apparently turns to 
a caterpillar which eats the leaves. Can you 
tell me of any cure for same? 


R. K. Sworps, (N. J.) 








FLOWERS AND SHRUBS FOR CEMETERY 
Would like to have information about 
flowers and shrubs for cemetery planting, 
something that will give a good effect 
throughout the entire year. 
Epw. J. Rarry, (N. J.) 


“Flower SYrowew 
ANSWERS 


VINES WANTED FOR SCREEN 
Answering Mrs. Tyler Halsted, (N. Y.): 
Woodbine makes a good screen, but the 

flowers are not showy. ‘Trumpet Creeper 
has most showy red flowers, and I believe 
would be hardy in New York, for it is in 
Wisconsin. Clematis has large attractive 
flowers in pink, blue, or white. The Wild 
Clematis would be a rapid grower and 
makes a pretty sight when covered with 
fine, white flowers, and later with fuzzy 
seed clusters. Matrimony Vine has pretty 
blue flowers, but is more attractive when 
covered with bright, red berries. 


Japanese Kudzu vine has_ luxuriant 
foliage, making quick shade and _ bears 


Wisteria-like flowers. 
RENA BAUER, 


WHAT PLANTS POISONOUS 

The New Hampshire reader may have 
Datura or Jamestown Weed in her garden, 
which may be poisonous to her face. If 
the eyes are rubbed after handling the 
Plant, the pupils will dilate greatly. The 
seed is very poisonous if eaten. The Plant 
and seed is said to contain much alkaloid, 
including atropin. It is more powerful 
than Belladonna. 


(Wis. ) 





GARDEN 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


RED-FOLIAGED AND RED-BERRIED SHRUB 

Answering Hannah Foley, (N. Y.): 

You wish a Shrub with red leaves and 
red flowers. I know of none such, but Red 
Barberry would have red foliage in Summer 
and red berries in Winter. 

Winterberry, or Black Alder, is very red 
with berries in Fall and Winter. It is also 
called Wisconsin Holly, but is deciduous. 
There are Maples with deep-red foliage, 
and the Red Leaf (Copper) Beech. Why 
not use Amaranth (Molten Fire), or 
Salvia? They would furnish a vivid red 
during the Summer until late frost. 

ReENA Bauer, ( Wis.) 


RED-FOLIAGED AND RED-FLOWERED SHRUB 

Answering Hannah Foley, (N. Y.): 

I think Dwarf Burning Bush—(Euony- 
mus Alatus Compacta) might serve your 
purpose. In the Fall the foliage turns 
fire-red and it has red fruit. This bush 
may be kept pruned to height and size you 
desire. 

M. T. TREVERTON, (Mo.) 


AMARYLLIS SEEDLING 
Answering Eva C. Jones, (N. Y.): 
Amaryllis Seedlings should bloom within 

two years after sowing the seeds. The seed 
should not be planted very deep and when 
two leaves appear they should be trans- 
planted. There should be no rest period, 
and the size of the box in which the plants 
are growing should be increased as they 
develop. 
A. F. Purpy, (N. J.) 
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GEORGE D. AIKEN 





e WILDFLOWERS ° 


Grow our native plants and ferns and add charm and enchantment to your garden. 
Among the wildflowers that may be planted in midsummer are: 


PRICES 
; Per 3 Per 12 Per 100 
Mertensia virginica (Virginia Bluebells).... $0.50 $1.25 .$8.00 
Claytonia virginica (Virginia Spring beauty) .40 1.00 7.00 
Dicentra cucullaria (Dutchman’s Breeches). .50 1.50 10.00 
Trillium grandiflorum (Snow Trillium)..... .50 1.00 7.00 


Our new price list of over 300 species of North American Ferns 
and Wildflowers will soon be ready. 


“Pioneering With Wildflowers,’—tells you where and when to 
100 photographic illustrations. 
from the author, $2.00 per copy. 


Box FG, 


Send for your copy today. 


At your bookstore or direct 


Putney, Vermont 
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JUNE! The month to ) 


plant your TROPICAL 
Mrs Edwards Whitaker. This VF AT ER 
LILIES 


should beinevery pool, large 
or small. Beautiful, sky- 
blue flowers of giant size. 
$2.00 each — prepaid if you 
mention this magazine. 

For complete list of Dreer’s Water Lilies,write 
for free copy of Dreer’s 1934 Garden Book. 


HENRY A. DREER 
68 Dreer Building 
4 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 





ae 
|'The World’s Best Dahlias | 


KATHLEEN NORRIS, best exhibition pink. 
FORT MONMOUTH, a crimson giant 
QUEEN OF THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL, an 
enormous primrose yellow. 
JERSEY’S TRIUMPH, the best bronze. 
MONMOUTH CHAMPION, an immense flame. 
The (5) Grand Dablias P.P. $2.00 
GROW THE LARGEST COLLECTION 
OF POMPONS IN THE WORLD 
Send for our descriptive catalogue 
THE DAHLIA FARM, W. L. W. Darnell 
EAST MORICHES, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Seeds of Rarest Flowers 
Unusual kinds that will add enduring 

W garden or the woodland path. For a 
most interesting catalog, write Dept. Z. 


charm to the hardy border, the rock 
REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 











AGAINST 
GARDEN PESTS 








Mexican Bean Beetles - Rose Bugs - Red Spider 
Mealy Bugs and Over 650 Other Insects 


Why use insecticides that kill only one 
type of insects? Red Arrow is more 
effective than other sprays against a 
larger number of insect pests because 
it scientifically combines both pyre- 
thrum and rotenone with a special 
soap. It has double killing power — 
destroys chewing and sucking insects 
surely and quickly. 

Red Arrow is non-poisonous to 
children, pets, birds. Does not discolor 
plants or flowers. Leaves no poisonous 
residue on vegetables. Easy to use— 
you need not add soap. Economical— 
one ounce bottle (35 ¢)makes 8 gallons 
of finished spray. Ask your garden sup- 
ply dealer. Or mail coupon for trial 
sample. 


McCORMICK & CO. Inc. (Dept. J1.) 
Baltimore, Md 

I enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow 
Insect Spray, (sufficient for one gallon of fin- 
ished spray). 
Name 
Address 
City. 
My dealer is 








State 
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TRI-OGEN 


The all-purpose spray 


A POSITIVE PLANT PROTECTION 


This complete Rose Garden Spray 
Treatment — Tri-ogen — offers the 
first definite mildew and black spot 
control combined with an insecti- 
cide. It kills all insects, including 
the sucking and leaf-eating types. 
It remains on foliage, repelling sub- 
sequent attacks. 

Tri-ogen also stimulates plant 
growth, resulting in fine foliage and 
luxuriant blooms. 

Tri-ogen has been officially 
adopted for the Garden of Roses at 
the Century of Progress, Chicago. 


In four sizes: 


A. Small Kit (makes 16 quarts)...... $1.50 
R. Medium Kit (makes 64 seen . . $4.00 
C. Large Kit (makes 32 gallons)..... $6.00 
D. Estate Kit (makes 128 gallons). .$20. 
If your dealer does not handle, send 
check with order. mentioning his name, 
and Tri-ogen will be sent promptly by 
express prepaid. 


A product of 


ROSE MFG. CO., 


3643 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 









, BITES 
7 LAWNS & GARDENS 

OO New economical method of sprinkling. 

Sprinkles the corners but not the walk. Not affected 

by wind. Water never rises above one foot from ground. 


No moving parts. Ask for LAWN MASTER at your local 
hardware store. Or sent postpaid Rapid 


NATIONAL BRASS CO., Michigan 














Flower SYrowerw 


DUCK-RAISING INFORMATION 
Answering Miss V. Meroer, (Ont.) : 


I have raised many a one, and thie is 
the most important, and it sounds funny 
too as applied to ducks. Do not let the 
ducklings get wet! This is very important. 
I did it, and I used to put them in the 
oven, but they would die anyway. All the 
water they need, and this ts very impor- 
tant, is just so they can wash their bills or 
beak and their eyes. These must be kept 
washed out. Some vessel deep enough to 
plunge their heads in is plenty; and for 
food do not give them any grain while 
they are small. This will cause an ab- 
normal development of the wings, causing 
them to drag and kill the ducklings. Plenty 
of soft mash, not too wet or too dry, Pratt’s 
Baby Chick Starter is very good. Full 
directions are on each box. Yellow corn- 
meal is very good, but Pratt’s is best. 


Mrs. C. MaxweE.u, (N. Y.) 


PERSIMMON TREE IN CONNECTIOUT 
Answering Mrs. John Smith, (Conn.) : 
The native eastern American Persimmon 

is, of course, a hardy tree to this section, 
certainly as far north as Connecticut, and 
perhaps farther, and also extending south- 
ward, and considerably to the west. The 
Japanese and Chinese varieties are hardy 
here too, but only in protected pockets, in 
the vicinity of Washington, D. C. 
Cuas. E, F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


NAME OF OLDFASHIONED ROSE 


Answering Mrs. Jennie H. Lawrence, 
( Mass.) : 

The Rose referred to in March FLOWER 
GROWER is probably the Provence Rose. 

It is quite common in this part of New 
England, being often found growing in 
fence corners and by the roadside near 
abandoned farmhouses, but is rarely seen 
under cultivation. now. It is well worth 
growing, however, for its bright color and 
perfect hardiness. 

Growing only 15 to 18 inches high, it 
would make a good addition to the few 
shrubs adapted to the rock garden. 


ErHet Macs, (Maine) 











IRIS 


Actually ox-blood red 
entirely free 


IRIS 





In this sensational iris 
collection are four other 
outstanding varieties 
which alone comprised a 
$55.00 value in 1929. 
These four are Bronze 
Sphynx, Manon Lescaut, 
Naiad Atlanta and Penn 
Treaty. 


NEW 1934 
FALL CATALOG 
MAILED ON REQUEST 
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. . = ss 
from reddish purple Special Limited Offer 
, greatest of all 
red iris. BRILLIANT—Brilliantly red-toned, free flowering 
BRONZE SPHYNX—Beautiful ruffled yellow 
A $20.00 Value in bronze 
1929 CORRIDA—A really clear blue; excellent land- 
i en scape variety 
‘ FREE FRA ANGELICA—Buff standards, blue bronzed 
With This Collection! falls 
MANON LESCAUT—A symphony in_ yellow, 
) brown, violet, white 
NOTE MRS. MARIAN CRAN—Soft rose-pink: large, 


shapely 

MILDRED PRESBY—Standards ivory-white, falls 
rich pansy-violet 

MIDWEST—White with distinctive purple bor- 
ders, heavily ruffled 

NAIAD ATLANTA—Entirely flesh pink 

asc --eeiaielcaee deep velvet of blackish 
viole 

SEMINOLE—In effect, a brilliant velvety red- 
crimson 

TAJ MAHAL—A blue veined robust white 

TROSTINGER—A genuine apple-blossom pink 

TRUE CHARM—White with dainty blue edges 


ONLY $2 .00 For This Entire Superb Collection, 


Including Free Gobelin Red, if Or- 
dered on or Before July 10, 1934 


RAND PEONY FARMS, INC., 134 E. DIVISION, FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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PLANT NAME 


The plant name wanted by John Hayes of 
Mass., (January number), is evidently 
Chrysanthemum balsamita, var. tanace- 
toides. It used to grow along the roadsides 
in Michigan when I was a boy, and we used 
the fragrant leaves for markers in our Sun- 
day School Bibles. Other plants have been 
called “Sweet Mary,” but none so uni- 
versally as this, other names applied to it 
are “Costmary,” ‘“Alecost,” and “Bible 
Leaf.” 

While it is true that it seldom flowers, 
when choked by grass and weeds, it does 
flower under favorable conditions, the blos- 
soms resembling those of the Tansy. For 
that reason the older botanists classed it 
with the Tansy and named it Tanacetum 
balsamita, but later botanists have con- 
sidered as belonging with the Chrysanthe- 
mum in structure and it is known now by 
that name, with the “balsamita” added to 
denote the fragrance of its leaves, and the 
“tanacetoides” to denote the resemblance 
of its bloom to that of Tansy. 

A. L. Truax, (N. Dak.) 


GROWING PINE SEEDLINGS 


Answering E, A. Pufahl, (Wisc.), in the 
January issue: I will quote from Bailey’s 
Nursery Manual: 

“Pinus (Pine) Seeds, which should be kept 
dry over Winter, are commonly employed. 
These are often started in pots, but most 
species are sown in well prepared beds out- 
doors. The seedlings must usually be shaded 
the first season.” 

I experimented with some seed last 
Spring. I had prepared a raised cold 
frame in a partially-shaded place. I sowed 
the seed in the Spring and covered with 
a lath frame. I kept the bed free of 
weeds, did not water too freely, and kept 
the lath on all Summer—except for a month 
or so when I borrowed it for my perennials. 

When late Fall came, I gave them a very 
light covering of straw, put on the lath 
frame, then some corn stalks, and am now 
waiting for Spring to see the outcome. 

The plants grow very little the first year, 
not more than a couple of inches. They 
were most interesting to watch. Be sure 
your seed is fresh, for most seeds lose their 
germination quality after the first year. 

I expect to keep the young seedlings in 
the seed-bed another year before I set out 
in rows. 

Mrs. CLARENCE BICKING, ( Mich.) 


STRAWBERRY GERANIUM 


Answering Mrs. I. M. Hayford: 

The botanical name for above plant is: 
Saxifraga sarmentosa of the Saxifrage fam- 
ily. It is also known as Beefsteak Saxi- 
frage, and Old Man’s Whiskers; the latter 
name surely fitting, from the stiff hairs 
which cover the leaves. 

RENA BAvER, ( Wis.) 


NARCISSI AND DAFFODILS DO NOT BLOOM 

Answering Mrs. Geo. L. Stanley, (Conn.) : 

There are some kinds of Narcissi that 
are more notional as to conditions than 
others. Also, some kinds will fail to bloom, 
though otherwise doing well, where other 
kinds bloom freely. Bad offenders in this 
line are some of the doubles. Apparently 
they are more sensitive to drought condi- 
tions wr | Fall, Winter, and Spring; and 
maybe to heat in Summer, if they have 
been standing in the ground, Also the buds 
seem to be tender to Spring frosts. Try 
setting them where it is cool, moist, and 
shady; and full six inches deep in a tender 
soil. The taking up should be done in Sum- 
mer, just as the leaves lose their green 
color. Planting can be done at any time 
until Winter; but earlier is better. Never 
let the bulbs lie in the sun. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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INFORMATION ABOUT CHAMOMILE 
Answering Forrest A. Ganong, (Ohio) : 
The medicinal Plant you describe is no 

doubt Chamomile (Anthemis nobilis). 

It is often found growing around old 
farm homes. The older generation used 
the dried flowers as a medicine. I can 
recall my grandmother raised it; she was 
@ practical nurse and many were the uses 
she had for Chamomile tea. Good for 
babies with the colic, inflamed eyes, granu- 
lated eye-lids, frozen hands, and a blood 
purifier. My mother treated a severe case 
of face and arm burns from gasoline, with 
Chamomiletea, with miraculous results. 

Chamomile has white daisy-like flowers, 
very fine divided foliage and is pleasantly 
strong-scented. The Plant spreads over the 
ground and resembles Mayweed, or Dog- 
fennel, only the latter is bushy, coarse and 
ill-seented. It is common in barnyards and 
along roadsides. 

There is another species of Chamomile 
(Anthemis arvensis). This flower has a 
cone-shaped disk, and inconspicuous ray 
flowers, and very agreeably scented. 


RENA BAUER 


NIGHTBLOOMING CEREUS DOES POORLY 


Answering question which appeared in 
a recent issue: 

All of this species of Cacti must have a 
fairly-rich, sandy soil; and if blooms are 
expected, the plant must be subjected to 
direct sunlight, preferably in the after- 
noon, because the afternoon sun throws 
more violet rays and warmth. 


Guy S. Quuyn, Jr., (Texas) 


POTASH GIVES BRIGHT COLORS 
The lady who says she does not secure 
bright colors in flowers should try using 
wood ashes, which supply potash; and I 
am told that Potash is what brightens 
colors in flowers. 


Mrs. P. H. LErnincer, ( Wisc.) 


CHAMOMILE SEED 
Answering Forrest A. Ganong, (Ohio) : 


One might think the Chamomile bought 
at a Drug Store, if planted, would grow. 
This drug is made of the flower-heads, 
picked before the seed is ripe and is arti- 
ficially dried. To be sure, some of the 
mature flower heads containing ripe seed 
may have crept in the picking, but the 
growing germ was likely killed in the 
drying process. 

RENA BaveER, ( Wis.) 


ROSES WILT QUICKLY 
Answering Ruth Hodgson, (Wis.) : 


If cut in cool garden and brought directly 
to warm room, or placed in warm water, 
cut Roses may wilt; or if brought in with- 
out first making new cut surface just before 
going into the water. Water should be 
cool . too. 

Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


“ANGEL’S WING” A BEGONIA 


The question about the plant called the 
Angel’s Wing leads me to say that it is a 
Begonia, and I have seen it growing wild 
in woods in the Island of Jamaica; and 
I have had it growing in my window also. 
I have also seen Pineapple plants growing 














RHODODENDRONS 


Send to America’s largest 
pores of finest quality stock, 
or Folder of 1934 Special Collec- 
tions, at $2.50, $5.00 and $10.00. 


LA BARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
a 4 Nurseries—1000 acres 


STROU PENNA. 











Flower Srowew 


there along the country roadside and on the 
mountainside as weeds do here. 


Frep S. Boueuton, (N. Y.) 
PLANTS FOR WINDOW BOX IN SHADY 
LOCATION 

Answering Mrs. Melvin Randall, (N. Y.), 
in regard to window boxes: 

When planting, use enough plants to fill 
the box completely, and place them quite 
close together. See that they are well 
packed down and well watered. The ques- 
tion of maintenance is merely one of giv- 
ing the plants sufficient water to keep them 
in a moist and vigorous condition. Besides, 
the water should be applied in the form 
of a heavy spray in order that it may 
cleanse both the top and under surfaces of 
the leaves from dust and dirt, and keep 
the pores of the plant in good condition. 
An occasional top dressing of the box with 
bone meal, sheep manure, or some quick- 
acting fertilizer will be beneficial. 

The soil should be worked occasionally 
in order that it may not become hard and 
baked. Keep the dried leaves and flowers 
picked, and the appearance of the whole 
will not only be greatly enhanced, but will 
thrive much more satisfactorily. The fol- 
lowing groups of plants are adaptable to 
window boxes. In making up this list it 
will be noted that it contains other things 
besides annuals, but we still rely on them 
as the mainstays of the scheme, while the 
others merely act as pleasing adjuncts. 


SOUTH OR WEST EXPOSURE 
Ageratum (dwarf) Hedera helix 


Antirrhinum (dwarf) Heliotrope 

Croton (in variety) Lobelia 

Dracaena Nepeta 

Geranium Phlox (Drummond's) 

EASTERN EXPOSURE 

Antirrhinum Ivy-leaved Geranium 

Begonia (tuberous Kenilworth Ivy 
root) Nasturtium 

Dracaena Petunia 

Ferns (in variety) Vinca 


Heliotrope 
NORTHERN EXPOSURE 


Ageratum Ground Ivy 
Asparagus Fern Morning Glories 
Boston Fern (dwarf) 
Caladium (small- Petunia 

leaved) Vinca 





V. H. Apsey, ( Mich.) 


OUT-DOOR STOVE INSTRUCTIONS 

Answering Mrs. C. N. G., (S. C.): 

My grandson, 17 years old, made an out- 
door cook-stove that did well this past 
Summer. 

For your rock-stove, build wall on both 
sides, and back to fit stove top. Use a 
mortar of sand and lime, and some cement 
will help. Place the top on, using the mor- 
tar to make it secure, and also to keep 
the air out around this, as this would in- 
terfere seriously with its drawing. Two el- 
bows and two sections of pipe will be 
required. The second elbow carries the 
smoke up. A piece of sheet iron fitted at 
top, will help it to draw. 

Mrs. W. F. Reape, (N. C.) 
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safely, cleanly, economically 
with Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray. Used and recom- % 
mended by officers and mem- 
bers Garden Club of America. 
Sold by leading stores every- 
where—if your dealer hasn’t 
it write for prices and folder 
F6. Andrew Wilson, Inc., 
Springfield, N. J. 


PLANT SPRAY A 
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Warts - Eggs - Oranges - Pears - Spoons 
- Turk’s Turban are names of the orna- 
mental gourds in our selected seed seleo- 
tion. The kind you see displayed in ex- 
clusive shop windows and the style for 
interior decoration in the home this winter. 
Interesting shapes. Vivid colors. Paint or 
shellac them if you wish. The vine foliage 
is attractive in the summer, the gourds 
valuable this winter. Easy and fast grow- 
ing vines. Put on trellis or wall. Send 
50c for your generous gourd seed packet 
now. Results will be gratifying. 


PACIFIC SEED COMPANY 
Long Beach California 
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KILLS INSECTS 
SAFELY 


Beware of p Use 
SLUG SHOT, dust or spray, in field or 
garden. Always safe, now better than 
ever, with Stabilized Rotenone. Sold 
everywhere. Insect Control Chart Free. 


8 wit ry 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEM. CO. 


Rotts 
6 Ferry St. Beacon, N.Y. 


FOR VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS 



















Your Name 


On our mailing lists will bring you 
gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
| | Send postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 


964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 














2 CrocusBulbs 


With every $1 worth of Tu- 

lip, Daffodil, Hyacinth and 

other bulbs to plant this 
fall, we will send 12 finest 
Vicks Crocus bulbs free (all 
colors, worth 25c). 

Prices are going up—order 
early and save money on 
your spring flowers. 






Write today for Vicks Bulb Book Free 
414 Vick Bidg., Rochester, N. Y 


JAMES VICK, 





INVISIBLE CAUSE 


or 








Regardless of size of clumps or number of 
blooms, 


Add-A-Unit Stake and Plant Support 


The only device that meets every 
requirement for support of flowers, 
high or low-growing, single plants 


metal stake, galvanized wire tie. 
Instantly adjusted either as loop 
of desired diameter, or in straight 


or curved line for borders. Neat, 
light, stong, durable. Endorsed by 
flower growers everywhere. $1.25 


per doz.; 50, $4.50; 100, $8, prepaid. 


YOUR PEONIES 


(and all your other flowers or plants) 


given constant, perfect support with 


clumps. Hollow Parkerized 


BAUER GREENHOUSES 
Box F, Naperville, Ill. 
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Greenleaf Compound 
No. | 


A new formula Soil Corrector for 


RHODODENDRONS 


MOUNTAIN LAUREL, ANDROMEDA, 

HOLLY, BOXWOOD and other plants de- 

manding or preferring Acid Soils. 

Apply 2 lbs. per square yard of planting sur- 

face. Directions with each shipment. 

100 lbs., $10 50 Ibs., $5.50 
Express or freight only 


WESTCROFT GARDENS 


Grosse Le Michigan 











Grow Baby Goldfish in Your Pool 


* 
W 6 Choice Water Hyacinths $1 00 
\N// au . - ‘ 

ifs) 1 Yellow Mexican Water Lily 
A Real Value. Postpaid in U. S. Should be 
in every pool garden. Easy to grow. Water 
y Hyacinths produce magnificent spikes of 
> Y _ orchid textured flowers. Idea] plants for goldfish 
ple propagation, Our free combination catalogue and 
_ handbook tells how, and lists over 300 fish, water 
2 plants. lilies, scavengers, and pool and aquar- 
W/2t \_ ium accessories at new LOW prices. LAKEVIEW 
PONDS, 5593 Colerain Avenue, Mt. Airy, Cincinnati, Ohio 











N Buto, Cardinal, Don Juan, 

iis Dolly Madison, Frieda Mohr, 

Indian Chief, Midgard, San 

Francisco; All sent prepaid for $2.50—Send 

for list giving other money saving collec- 
tions. 





THOLE’S GARDENS 
2754-45th Ave. S. W. Seattle, Wash. 














Garden Digest 


The ‘‘garden magazine of al) garden 
' magazines’’ — because it reports and 
| condenses articles of outstanding value 
from scores of magazines. books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
‘ts your private secretary — always 
watching for the best. (It is the 
official magazine for the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Eastern States.) 


Sample 10 cents, One year $1.00. 
Canada and Foreign, $1.50 


Garden Digest, 517A Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Garden Digest 











PEONIES! @ #PEONIES! 


PRICE PER EACH 


$! 00 Martha Bullock .... $I. 
1.50 Mrs. Edward Harding |. 
Grace Loomis ..... 2.00 Mr. C. S. Minot.. 1. 
Kelways Glorious .. 2.00 President Wilson .. 2 
TE cicccnnccuse 1.00 Secretary Fewkes .. t. 


THE 10 FOR $10.00 CASH 
H. F. CHASE, 124 Summer St., Andover, Mass. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


© GROWERS OF ¢ 
FINE GLADIOLI 


WICHERT, e ILLINOIS 


BN cceaseees 
Fuyajo (Jap) . 
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flower arrangement 


MADE 
| a 


Can You Answer 


These Questions? 


—How ma) cut flowers be kept fresh longer? 
—What colors and types may be used toxzether? 
—What kind of container should be used? 
—Where should a flower arrangement be placed? 
A fascinating 24-page booklet, ‘‘Care and Arrange- 
ment of Flowers’’ answers these and many other 
questions. It’s yours for a nickel—to cover mailing. 
DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO, 
839% East 3lst Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


72 Murray Street, New York City. 















Flower JYrowew 


RABBIT’S FOOT FERN 


I do not know whether any particular 
fern is called “Rabbit’s Foot”, but Frances 
Koonce, (N. C.), is mistaken in saying that 
Polypodium mandaianum is offered by 
Dreer of Philadelphia. They offer only 
“Polypodium mandaianum Seedlings” which 
are entirely different. 

The true is propagated only by divisions, 
the spores not coming true. The seedlings, 
while very nice as a table fern, grow only 
about 18 or 20 inches tall. The side leaflets 
are wavy but not toothed, while the Man- 
daianum has fronds from 3 to 4 feet long 
and the side leaflets, which are 6 to 10 
inches long, are deeply toothed in clusters 
of different length teeth and are wavy be- 
sides. I have three large plants (which I 
am not offering)—I think the genuine can 
be had only from Wm, Manda, Ine. I 
bought a couple of plants, intending to offer 
some for sale, but they have not yet grown 
very well. I had some fine old pictures of 
it but have lost them, much to my regret, 
as I wished to make the splendid plant 
known. 

In this connection I will say that I am 
often surprised at the small list of ferns 
and begonias offered these days by florists 
and seedsmen. The business has been so com- 
mercialized that many good plants can 
hardly be found except in private collec- 
tions. The reason doubtless is that they 
do not want to have “leavings” of so many 
kinds. Dreer, for instance, offers only one 
Nephrolepis (sword fern), omitting all the 
finely divided forms; only one or two 
Pteris; no Polystichum, ete. One reason 
may be that people are not growing house 
plants as much as they used to, finding 
other objects of interest. 


Gro. 8. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


GROWING IMPATIENS 


In answer to Mrs. B. Blecker, (L. I., 
NM. Bs) 

Mrs. Blecker has the old-fashioned “Bal- 
sam” (or Touch-Me-Not, because of the 
sudden bursting of the seed pods when 
touched), which cannot be moved when 
in full bloom, but should be moved only 
when real young, to its permanent home. 

If Mrs. Blecker will take the seed from 
the little brown pods hanging from the 
plants, and plant same next Spring, she can 
have all the Impatiens she wants. It is 
a very pretty annual, coming in many 
colors. She can also buy the seed from any 
seedsman. 

V. H. Aspey, (Mich.) 
GERMINATION OF PETUNIA AND CANTERBURY 
BELL SEED 


Answering question by Geo. A. Bacon, 
Mass. : 


If Petunia seed is stored in an air-tight 
package, kept from the light, and stored in 
a dry place, it should be useful for the 
next year’s planting. 

Last Summer I grew over 200 plants of 


Blue Canterbury Bells from seed which was 
four years old. 


Mrs. P. J. O’Connor, (B. C.). 


EDITOR’s NOTE :—The question of seed stor- 
age is of much more importance than many 
readers appreciate; and the point touched upon 
by Mrs. O'Connor above that it should be stored 
airtight and in the dark is important. While 
many seeds are short-lived under average stor- 
age conditions, it is more than probable that 
if these seeds were given proper storage and 
temperature, they would be useful for germi- 
nation for a much longer period. It is of 
course, assuming that the seed should be free 
of surplus moisture before they are put in 
air-tight packages, otherwise they are likely 
to mold and rot: at the same time the seed 
should not be dried out too much or they 
may lose their germination properties. This 
is an important subject for study on the part 
of those who save seeds for planting. 
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PEONIES & 
IRISES 


Beautify your home grounds with the 
best in modern peonies and fine irises. 
Our latest catalog of exclusively choice 
varieties at popular prices is just off the 
press. Ask for a copy. 


@ 
ISLAND PEONY GARDENS 


COLDWATER MICHIGAN 

























Every garden lover and grow- 
erof kowers,freit and vegetables 
for home or market is offered 
great help to success in Audel’s 
Gardeners & Growers Guides 
—Just Out! A complete library of 
roven answers, plans, hints, 
iscoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 
we Areliablereference;completegarden- 

er’s educator. Beautifully illustrated 
. 4vols; pi 


’ Library Folder: Theo. Audel & a 
6S W. 23d St. New York. Dept V' 








GLADS ® GLADS ® GLADS 


150 of the best of the older and new varie- 
ties are listed in our 1934 catalogue. Send 
for it today. We specialize in Austin 
Originations. 


ELM HILL FARM 


R. C. Bellard Wayland, Ohio 














HORTICULTURE | 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’’ 
Published twice a month. Tells in detail just what to do 
in the garden. No other magazine is so timely. The only 
Magazine that gives the news of horticultural activities 
throughout the country. Written by practical men and 
backed by personal experiences. Fresh suggestions and 
new viewpoints in each number. Fully illustrated and 
beautifully printed. 


Only $1.00 a year Sample 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


SOW PERENNIAL 
SEEDS NOW 


Huntington’s Selected Strains of rare and 
unusual Alpine and hardy herbaceous plant 
seeds will give you excellent results. 


5 cents 








RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville, Ohio 








IRIS — PEONIES 
PHLOX — DELPHINIUM 


Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. 
Good Value, Prompt and 
Careful Service. Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














ROMINENT AUTHORITIES 


on the garden consider the new 
SIMPLEX DARK GREEN 
WEATHERPROOF LABELS 
THE BEST YET 
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Garden lovers are enthusiastic about them 
because color biends with foliage so that they 
are not readily noticed. Permanent WHITE 
writing, unusually distinct, easily done with stylus. No 
ink required. No. 31, 3” x 2” $2.50 per 100 including 
stylus and copper wires. Postpaid in U. S. A. Many 
other sizes and styles for rock garden and all other pur- 
poses. Samples and descriptive folder free. 


CHARLES STEWART CO. 
161 Eagle Rock Ave. Roseland, N. Jd. 
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Q Weed With 
WONDER WEEDERS 


The Wonder Weeder has a reversi- 
ble feature which makes it ideal 
for thinning out vegetables, for 
weeding around rock-garden plants, 
for weeding between gladioli, daffo- 
dils. Light and easy for a woman 
to handle. Saves time, on the weed- 
ing problem. 

No. 11, 1” Blade, 53%” wide, 50” 
handle, $1.00, includes postage. 








Reliable Agents Wantcd 


WONDER |WEEDER CO. 


MAIN ST. ORANGE, MASS. 


THE 


110 E. 














GROW PANSIES 
FOR PROFIT 


Plant the seed in July for 
your earliest spring sales 
which bring’ the highest 
prices, but to avoid competi- 
tion you must have BETTER 
and BEST blooms, Therefore 
grow 

THE ORGEON GIANTS 
600 seeds, mixed $1.00 
To be sure of true stock, 
send direct to the originator 








of this strain. 

Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 
(Cultural Directions and Suggestions For Marketing 
Pansy Plants on Request.) 











Write for our 
new catalog 


IRISES 
listing the best 


varieties of all types of Irises 
We specialize in hardy and reli- 
able Fall Bloomers 

HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine - - Kansas 








THE FINEST 


Beginner’s Iris Collection 
EVER OFFERED 
20 Plants - $2.00 


Frieda Mohr Grand Monarch 


Yolande June Bride 

Duke of Bedford Mme. Gaudichau 

Mildred Presby Dream 

Ballerine Majestic 

Glowing Embers Morning Splendor 

Imperator Olive White (fall bloomer) 
Gold Imperial Autumn King (fall bloomer) 
Georgia. Cyanea (dwarf) 

Primavera Graminea (dwarf) 


Blooming size plants, 
name. One each of the 


THE IRIS GARDEN 


labeled and guaranteed true to 
above, postpaid, $2 00. . 


Overland Park, Kans. 
























Mow your lawn 
with one hand. Cut 18’ 
strips — clip 6” closer to walls, 
trees, hedges — scoot up steep ter- 
races — start, stop, steer with one- 
hand ease. Handiest power mower. 
Built by Elto and Evinrude. Hun- 
dreds of enthusiastic owners... 
Send today for FREE Booklet, 
low prices and easy terms. 
LAWN-BOY 
1302 W. Hope Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








[AWN-Boy 


Power Mower 





IDENTITY OF WILD PURPLE IRIS 
Answering Mrs. P, H. Leininger, (Wis.) : 
The Flower is Blue-Eyed Grass, and of 

the Iris family. These grassy plants grow 
in clumps or tufts, where one is found 
many more will be found growing. Espe- 
cially on a sunny June morning when the 
flowers are open, the plants are much in 
evidence. The bright little flowers close 
later in the day, never to bloom again; but 
new buds open the next morning if the day 
is bright. 


Other names for above plant are: Pointed 
Blue-eyes; Eye-bright; and Blue Star. We 
have two species: Sisyrinchium augusti- 


folium and 8. anceps; the latter is taller. 
In sandy soil I find them mostly sky-blue; 
while in heavy soil they are a_purplish- 
ultramarine blue. I have seen many of the 
latter growing near the railroad track 
between Ashland and Washburn in Wis- 
consin. The lhght-blue (rarely white) va- 
riety is quite common in Wisconsin. The 
western variety is white. 


RENA BAvER, ( Wis.) 


VINE WANTED FOR SCREEN 
Answering Mrs. Tyler Halstead, (N. Y.) 
I had an old woodshed about six feet 


high and eighteen feet long, which I wished 
to screen away from the house with a vine 
that leaves out early in Spring, and that 
is also perennial flowering, 

For this purpose I selected the Trumpet 
Vine, which grows rapidly in direct sun 
or shady places. It has roots that will 
cling to wood like the Ivy does to brick. 
The foliage is dark green in color and is a 
fitting background for the ciusters of 
trumpet-shaped orange flowers that blossom 
all Summer. These vines like a rich 
and plenty of moisture. 

Mrs. MARIE 


soil 


PueEetps, (Kans.) 


MORE 

I was much interested in your article 
in the April issue regarding the Oleander. 
I have one I prize most highly as there 
are very few in this part of the country. 


FACTS ABOUT OLEANDER 


Kerium Oleanders are poisonous and 
some persons have died from eating the 
flowers. Cattle have been known to be 
killed by eating the foliage. They attain 
a height of 7 to 15 feet and some have 
been known to grow as high as 20 feet. 
Flowers are white, creamy-white, blush 


rose, and copper-colored. 

Their only disease is scale and mealy 
bug. It is said that in California the 
Oleander is immune from depredations of 
the gopher. 

I don’t know of any antidote for Ole- 
ander poisoning, and if you find one I 
would appreciate it very much. 

ARTHUR L. 


GILCHRIST, (Mass. ) 
PERHAPS PEONY STEM-ROT 
Answering E. M. Howell, (Wash.): 
Your trouble is probably a fungus dis- 
ease, and an answer to your request for 
precaution against and remedy for the dis- 
ease will be found on page 183 of April, 
1932, issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, in an 
article wri*ten by Lawrence C. Ellery of 
New Hampshire. 
ALTON M. Martin, (N. Y.) 





NOW— ADCO gives you a WEED-KILLER for LAWNS! 





that eradi 


ful study. 


AND OF COURSE 
ADCO WEED-KILLER is new. 
dealer to order it right away. 








po grass to richer, more luxuriant growth! 


Magic. you say? Nothing of the kind. 
as ADCO has for years converted your farm 
and garden rubbish into rich organic manure, 
so now does this Weed-Killer KILL WEEDS. 
It is the scientific outgrowth of years of care- 
it will do more for your lawn in one 
hour than a month of back-breaking labor. 
IT’S GUARANTEED. 

Tell your for 
Meantime a 


from the lawn and at the same time stimulates 


Just 3-lb. sample will be mailed, postpaid, for 

$1.00—but since it’s guaranteed anyway, you'd 
better order the 25-lb. bag for $3.75 f.o.b. 
Simple, clear directions with each package. 
ADCO, CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Makers also of the famous “ADCO”, which 
converts farm and garden rubbish into rich 
organic manure WITHOUT ANIMALS. Send 


“Artificial Manure and How to Make 
it’—F REE. 








delightfully described in 


GROW the RARE 
and beautiful 
fi IRIS 


An Iris _ Lover’s 
Which names the 100 


Catalog 


Best Iris, interest- 


ingly describes, rates, and groups by color 
most desirable varieties; lists Dwarf 


500 
and Japanese Iris, Daylilies, select Delphini- 
ums. Special Collection Offers. Price list. 
Iris Lovers find this catalog invaluable. 
Sent free on request. 
\\ / Schreiney’s Iris Gardens 
s\l/% 203D Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 


10 SPLENDID YEARS 


growing irises for sale are reviewed in our 
1934 catalog. 
many offered for sale today and prices are 





We name our choice of the 


very attractive. 
Send for your 


QUALITY GARDENS Freeport, Ill. 
MRS. DOUGLAS PATTISON, Owner 


copy today. 











—t._» Wire Peony Supports 
“3. Fa enn mee with stakes and 


An adjustable wire hoop circles 
the plant and is held by three 
wire legs Leaflet sent 

Five for $1.25 Prepaid 
BERT CREASY 
Box 624 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 




















Make Your Garden 
Work Count - Insure 


BEAUTIFUL, 


CLEAN FLOWERS 


Do As the Experts Do 


Use POMO-GREEN 
with NICOTINE 


YOU want a beautiful, ‘professienal” look- 
ing garden, with clean vigorous roses and 
other flowers. Take this timely tip: use 
POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE. It’s the 
sure way to keep plants free from, all the 
common diseases and insects that infest 
every garden. Convenient and easy to 
apply... simply dus¢ or spray with your 
present equipment. 


An ALL-IN-ONE 
MATERIAL 


POMO-GREEN with NIC- 
OTINE does the whole job 
of protection .C ontrols bugs 
and aphis as well as diseas- 
es. No ne to resort to 
other materials during the 
season ... no need to worry 
about the correct diagnosis. 

And because of its leaf-green 
color POMO-GREEN with 
NICOTINE leaves no un- 
sightly spots on the foliage. 


SEE YOUR 
DEALER FIRST 
( Pomo-Green is Mailable) 


Seeeeseseseeeseeseeeeeee 
NIAGARA aig ing & 
OE IOS L CO. 
Dept. F, Miaalepare "N.Y. 
Gentiemen: 
Attached find $ 
checked below. 
Name 
Street 
City and State 
O 1 tb. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with Dust- 
ing Gun $2 (Complete Outfit) 
D 1 tb. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c) 
0 S tbs. Pome-Green with Nicotine $3 
0D Niagera One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 


POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 
















COMBINATION 


We pay the 
Transportation Charges 


in payment for item 
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Scales 
Cl ifi d Ad ti : Secti SCALES, SIEVES, SCOOPS: Built carefully for every 
assl e ver sing on Seed scales, sieves, scoops; Gold scales, Tennis, 
Garr” and Fishing tackle weighers. State your problem. 
JAMES BRONIS, Scale Builder, 297 City Hall Annex, 
New York, ie 
RATE 12!4¢ PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. {ABELED, 20 each Douglas, Golden Frills, Sisson; 10 Saais 


10c per word for three or more consecutive Pe 

using same copy. No order for less than $2. 

month accepted. CASH WITH — PAYABLE AT 
ALBANY OFFICE 





Wanakah, big. 10 each Bennet, Golden Dream, medium. 
5 each Pendleton, Albania, Carmen, Giant Nymph, large, 
$1.00 Add postage on full four pounds. Woodruff, 
Independence, Iowa. 





Asters” 
MILLION CHOICE ASTER PLANTS—100 for $1.00; 300 





—$2.00. Special California Giants 100—$1.50. Large 
Snapdragon plants 100—$1.25 Plant _list—postage 
please! Honeybee Haven Gardens, Dover, New Jersey. 








Bulbs 


BURPEE’S CROCUS—12 guaranteed bulbs (value 25c) 
sent postpaid for only 10c; 125 bulbs postpaid for only 
$1.00. All best colors, mixed.* Burpee’s Bulb Book, free. 
Best guide to Fall planting. W. Atlee Burpee Co., 532 
Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia. 

NORTHWEST GROWN select Dutch Tulip bulbs, also 
tree and plant labels, garden ornaments, bird houses and 
feeding stations (knock down). Write for prices. Bin- 
ford, Oceanlake, Oregon. 
EXTRY SPESHUL, BY GOSH! 100 good blooming size 
Gladiolus and 1 large Picardy, $1.00. Ten varieties 
Amaryllidaceae, $1.00. Ten super excellent varieties Iris, 
including one priced at $1.00 for $1.00. Free with 
$3.00 orders—lIris ‘‘Bobby Houdyshel,’’ only pink plicata, 
value $1.00. Orders please, not inquiries. Van Art, San 
Dimas, California. 

DAFFODILS—more than 200 varieties, including the finest 
recent introductions. Catalog sent on request. Edwin C 
Powell, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

NARCISSUS BULBS: Mixed, naturalized, vigorous, Gov- 
ernment inapected. $25 per bushel and express. Discount 
on quantity orders received before August first. Fall de- 
livery. Rose Lawn Nursery, 138 River Road, Willoughby, 
Ohio. 
































20 CACTUS PLANTS, all different, $1.00. 15 large 
plants, all different, $3.00. Rock garden collections, 125 
plants, 50 varieties, $7.50. Botanically named Instruoc- 
tions. All prepaid. Novelty Plant & Pottery Co., q 
Box 1063, namene. _Texas 





$1.00 wind Thirty, $2.00; Forty, $3.50; owinty. $5.00. 
All different. 


A iff . Price list. Van Art, San Dimas, Calif. 
NEW SOUTH AMERICAN CACTI: 


Some novelties from 
Backeberg’s trip in the Andes. Johnson Water Gardens, 
Box R-4, Hynes, California. 





SEE OUR DISPLAY of Agaves and Cacti, Horticultural 
Building, World’s Fair. Send $1.00 for collection of 
seven. Ornamental Nursery, St. James City, Florida. 











Choice Hardy Plants 





60 ASSORTED PERENNIAL PLANTS $2.00 prepaid. 
Rock garden or tall growing, field grown, blooming sise. 
Evergreen Nursery._ Elsdon Station, Chicago, Il. 














Chrysanthemums 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Over 100 exhibition § varieties 
grown as hobby; surplus plants sold at popular prices. 


15 labeled plants (your selection), $1.00 postpaid. Be 
quest catalogue. F. A. Spivey, Box 574, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

THE LARGEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS ever grown. Prize 
winners. 25 varieties, labeled, instructions furnished. 
25 for $1.25, $3.50 per hundred postpaid. Sunbeam 
Floral Gardens, Milner, Ga. 











JUNE SALE: 
ferent, 25¢ postpai 
lotte, Michigan. 


Hardy flower seeds. Ten packets, all dif- 
d. H. C HENRY, Seedsman, Char- 





Insecticide 


TOBACCO DUST !S BEST insecticide for dusting and 
fertilizing flowers, vegetables, lawns. Enemy of cut- 
worms, ants, aphis, grubs, snails, beetles and m 
other pests. Low prices. NORFLEET COMPANY, 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 











Iris 








Soil Testing 


CHEMICAL SOIL TESTING for Acidity, Nitrogen, Phos- 
phorus, Potassium insures your successful garden. Send 
sample of soil and money order for one dollar. Charles 
Knapp, Chemist, 167 Waite St., Hamden, Conn. 


Wild Flowers 














IRISES TEN FEET TALL, bearing twenty flowers to 
bloom stalk—acme of perfection being strived for by 
hybridizers. We offer tallest, largest, hardiest, most 
floriferous, best colored varieties for lowest cost. Parcel 
post prepaid. Write for free catalog. National Iris 
Garden, Beaverton, Oregon. 

ALBRIGHT (registered 1931, sold last year at $10.00), th 
new orchid-colored Iris included with ten rare hybrids, 
a tremendous bargain for $2. m, TIP-TOP GARDENS, 
101 Liberty Terrace, Snyder, N. Y. 

IRIS—fine quality, fair prices. — catalogue. Sass 
Iris Specialists. Tell your needs. Graham Iris Gardens, 
4410 Judson, Lincoln, Nebr. 

IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES labeled, all different 
prepaid for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John N. 
Bommersbach, Decatur, III. 

















BOOKS, Lectures, Plates, Seeds, Films. Sample litera- 
ture 10c. Wild Flower Preservation Society, 3740 Oliver 
St., Washington, D. C. 


“PIONEERING WITH WILDFLOWERS” by Geo. D. 
Aiken will be a welcome addition to your library. Well 
written, full of valuable information on a subject which 
should ‘be of interest to every flower lover. $2.00 postpaid. 
Book Dept., The Flower Grower, No. Bway, Albany, N. Y. 


Wire 


WIRE—Flower Stakes and Florist Trade. THE SENECA 
WIRE & MFG. COMPANY, FOSTORIA, OHIO. 




















Miscellaneous 





25 CHOICE ItRiS—labeled, all different, $1.00 postpaid 
Extra! One Ambassadeur free. Charlotte Nurseries, 
Charlotte, Michigan. 

SEND FOR new Williamson Iris Catalog describing 
many introductions including the dainty new table Iris, 
Eros, the new salmon pink Iris, and many others. Long- 
field Iris Farm, 427 Market Street, Bluffton, Ind. 


25 MODERN JIRISES, all labeled, complete color range 
including the new tall ‘‘White Marble’ for $2.00 parcel 








post prepaid. Peony & Iris Catalog of 1200 varieties on 
request. c Wassenberg Peony Farm, Van 
Wert, Ohio 





IRIS, fifteen beautiful colors—selection of choice varie- 
ties. Labeled, for $2.00. Catalogue. Mrs. R. L. Wil- 
helm, 6246 Woodman Ave., Van Nuys, California. 











iRiS—prepaid. 30 varieties including rare 50c red, la- 
beled, $1.00. 50 varieties unlabeled, $1.00. List. James 
Jay, Eureka Springs, Ark. 

Lilies 





WATER LILIES 25 GOOL) COLORS: Pink and Yellow 
Lotus. Bog Plants. Margin Plants. Price List. 
HOWELLS WATER GARDEN, SHELLMAN, GEORGIA. 
TROPICAL WATER LILIES: Sensational quality. Ma- 
ture Plants carrying three and four buds each. Sunrise 
$1.00. Carleton Club Nurseries, Lake Wales, Florida. 


Mill Stones 


OUR OLD FASHIONED MILL STONES in your garden 
add uniqueness. Very attractive. Low prices. NOR- 
FLEET COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 




















Oriental Poppies 
5 GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES, husky plants, dif- 
ferent, named, labeled, only $1.00 prepaid. Irises, Peonies. 
—_ BR. V. Ashley, 172 Grand Blvd, Battle Creek, 
ich, 














Dahlias 


HOWE’S DAHLIAS are worth while. Standards, novel- 
ties and pompons. Special collections and special offers. 
Price list sent free. Frederick L. Howe, 23 Highland 
Ave., Stoneham, Mass. 











Fertilizer 
a ASHES: Nature’s Plant Food. Ton car 


. Free circular giving full information. George Ste- 
vens, Peterborough, Ontario. 








Gladiolus 


GLADS, PANSIES and other flowers. 
Catalog cordially appreciated. Frank 
North East 43nd, Portland, oreeen. 


1@1 HEALTHY BLOOMING aize, each, ten varietes, 
one Picardy, labeled, $1.00 a Fy * ne Cc. H Smith, 
Faribault, Minn. 

PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS—popular new poqeetionsl 
originations. Lowest prices. Catalog Free. J. 

Collins, N. Y. 








Your request for 
A. Breck, 1716 











Plants 


CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS, Marglobe, Bonnie, Scar- 
let Topper, Baltimore, 500—75e. 1000—$1.25. Pepper 
Plants, Buby King. California Wonder, and Egg Plants, 
500—$1.00; 1000—$1.50. Prompt shipment Sims Plant 
Co., Pembroke, Ga. 

4@ PANSY PLANTS—$1.00. Postage yl Ry 
mixture, giant flowers, blooming size. FREE C. 

Flower, Strawberry and Vegetable Plants. MeNICOL'S 
NURSERY, LEWES, DELAWARE. 














Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples 
and prices to The Horner Press, 3339 Lancaster Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rock Garden Ane 


12 CHOICE ROCK GARDEN Perennials $1.00. ,.. ee! 
Sedums and Sempervivums $1.00. 20 Dwart Hybri 
Irises, 5 colors, $1.00. All postpaid. Catalog free. = 
som Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 

















FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 





IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is for Your Use 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
Is istic Walaa shed 0 cin ssp di. deem le cc ait Sa 


Ee ee ee i ee en 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


1 enclose $2 for one year. 





SOFT WOOD, copper wired Flower Tags, Indispensable to 
Flower Growers for identifying bulbs and growing flowers, 
Samples free. H. Wiseman, Willow Hill, Illinois. 


*YOURS FOR THE ASKING” 


Catalegs and beokicts offered by FLOWER GROWER 
advertisers 


Peat Import Co., 155 John St., New York 
City. Every gardener will be interested in 
the booklet on “Summer Mulching” which this 
firm sends on request. Save hours of back 
breaking labor by the proper use of German 
or Holland Peat Moss. It will modernize your 
gardening and provide crop insurance. 


National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 
Illustrated, descriptive list of Irises, Peonies, 
and Oriental a with prices of more than 
500 varieties. A splendid opportunity to add 
the best varieties to your garden at low cost. 


Honeybee Haven Gardens, Dover, N. J. 
Fall and Spring list of Plants, Bulbs and 
other garden supplies. 


Graham Iris Gardens, 4410 Judson St., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1934 catalog of choice Iris. 
Old and new varieties at moderate prices. 


John R. Taft, Collins, N. Y. Prize Win- 
ning Gladiolus including many of the fifty 
varieties chosen as _ outstanding by the 
National and New England Gladiolus Socie- 
ties. Prices within the reach of all 


Brand Peony Farms, Faribault, Minn. The 
1934 catalog of Peonies, French Lilacs, 
Shrubs & Perennials should be in every home. 
You will want many of the new and unusual 
Peonies and Lilacs offered by this firm. 
Dwarf Apple and Cherry trees for the small 
yard are also specialized. 


Auglaize Gardens, Van Wert, Ohio. ‘Along 
the Garden Path” is presented this year in a 
handy little pocket size booklet. This newsy 
little message contains many valuable hints 
for the gardener in each issue. 





Notts TO #£ADVBRTISERS: The FLOWER 
Growse is always glad to mention your 


catalogs and price lists in this column. How- 
ever, we must receive copies whenever new 
issues are out. If you wish to take advantage 
of this service, place us on your regular 
gee list. Address Advertising Depart- 
men, he FLowsr GrowsR, No. Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y. 


IRISES 20 prize winners, Frieda 
Mohr, Ambassadeur, Mil- 
—_—ooonons (1) Presby, Mme. Gaudi- 
chau, Asia, Magnifica, Ballerine, Amber, 
Morning Splendor, Wedgewood. L. A. Wil- 
liamson, Prospero, Dream, Crusader, Susan 
Bliss, Primrose, Lord of June, Moa, Semi- 
nole, and Coppersmith. Labeled and sent 
you for only $2.00. 


EAGLE GARDENS 


RARE IRIS 


Send for our Free 48 page descriptive cata- 
logue, illustrated in color, offering the best 
Bearded Iris, Standard and Novelties, and 
rare species from all over the world. 


Royal Iris Gardens 
J. C. Nicholls, Jr. Camillus, N. Y. 





Eagle Grove, Iowa 




















4. 8B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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LONG’S IRISES from “Top of the World” 


70. ORION. S, violet. F, darker........ $0.35 
71. PALLIDA DALMATICA, Light blue .15 


72. PEACHES. Striking blend of peach, 
apricot and orange. Similar to Clara 








Noyes, but lighter.............+-+-++- 2.00 
73. PEERLESS. §, violet blue. F, pansy 

US kid 5:4. 006060500 44086 40 eRe Se Hee -75 
74. PERSIA. S, smoky-blue. F, bright 

OO OIC re eee 2.00 


75. PINK SATIN. Clear light pink, uni- 
form. Flowers large, with satiny 


CD vnines 54.4465 6004056005064 500400 55 3.0) 
76. PLUIE D’OR. Large golden yellow 
WHE OFANGS DEREG. .0ccccccccccsocscs -75 


77. PRESIDENT PILKINGTON. A 
blend of pure buff standards and 
TOMS OF IAVOREOL-WIMG. c o.0:06050cc0cese 6.00 


78. RAMESES. Blend of henna, brown, 
ellow and old rose. Winner of 











WED BOGE occcbccedecsincveccerecce 2.00 
7992. RED DOMINION. Garnet red. 
—— a shade lighter than the om “That’s Me—JD,” in Another Field. Dream and Lord of June 
80. REFULGENCE. §, violet blue with ‘ . . ; 
bronze shadings. fF, velvety violet ‘HELP YOURSELF COLLECTIONS” | 9 P : 
PUIPI]E 2.2... e eee e eee e eee eee eeeceees 59 ‘Take your pencil and browse through these ons al eonies 
81. ROMOLA. S8, light lilac. F, red 100 varieties, among the best of the old and 
WR 803.055444%0% SE eters natn 35 new. ag = groups, each group at a cer- For Delivery Any Time After Sept. 1st 
: . ‘ tain price. ig . oti 
82. SACRAMENTO. §, white heavily pe 1en figure your Collections 88 = avaianche. Large ivory white........... $0.40 
edged — F, reticulated with : Edulis Superba. Rose-pink. Early 40 
sam : naa 5 — = ‘ ee 4 
e color. Very unusual 1.50 ALL 15 CENT VARIETIES: (2 for 25c) (5 for Elwood Pleas. Large shell pink.......... 40 
83. = Eieee.  Semeees blooms of sian 50c) (11 for $1.00) (25 for $2.09) Frances Willard. Creamy white........ . 80 
; J PUPPlE. «02. - eee eens ’ ALL 20 CENT VARIETIES: (2 for 35c) (7 for Gene 8S. Porter. Large fine white......... 1.60 
84. SAN FRANCISCO. Both standards $1.00) (15 for $2.00) (25 for $3.00) H. L. Richardson. Late red.............. 2.40 
and falls white, edged lavender. Tall Jubilee. Immense white 60 
stems, branching low and wide like ALL 25 CENT VARIETIES: (2 for 45c) (5 for Sect Mencniiehe eee 
a candlelabra, carry these very large $1.10) (10 for $2.00) (25 for $4.00) “eg s-seb getline = 
and beautiful blooms. Winner of ‘ La Fee. Giant rose-pink...........eeee0% 2.00 
Dykes Medal. San Francisco is one ALL 35 CENT VARIETIES: (2 for 65c) (5 for Le. Cygne. Famous white................ 2.00 
of the most robust, healthy, and $1.50) (10 for $2.70) (25 for $6.00) Longfellow. Snappy red 60 
hardy Iris I have ever grown. It - eer , - > = M i Sk den O8bsincascsc. 
comes through every winter practi- ALL 50 CENT VARIETIES: (2 for 95c) (5 for Majestic. Rose-pink, even tone.......... 3.00 
cally 100% for me and my custom- $2.20) (10 for $4.00) (25 for $9.00) Martha Bullock. Large rose-pink........ 1.20 
ers. A lovely, pleasing and satis- ALL 7 — , = nas . Mary W. Shaylor. Shell pink........... 60 
on . . ‘ é 75 CENT VARIETIES: (2 for $1.40) (5 <-> oa llagae- cathe edie aldallaatiastiada . 
factory Iris, and now only.......... 50 for $3.30) (10 for $6.00) (25 for $13.50) rani Re Cahuzak. Maroon-red.......... 1.20 
85. SAN GABRIEL. Early ink-laven- : Mrs. Edw. Harding. Pure white.......... 1.60 
der Bix siwaaeeeaaceawea ey ea beats — 25 en +> aa on (2 for $1.89) (5 for Nimbus. Lovely large white 2.00 
, (10 for $7.50) (25 for J ‘cap ia ee gla ate . 
86. SANTA BARBARA. Violet blue self. ) $7.50) (25 $16.00) Octavie Demay. Early light pink........ 50 
Ines Gm BB. oc... os scccvccscocscece< .20 Note Carefully. In the “Help Yourself Col Officinalis Rubra. Earliest red............ -60 
— z _ A lections,’”’ you may sort up your quantities any Opal. Opal pink........ 
+ SENS: sigs . : yo } 1 j 1 es any E PS 65a c edad Ed can eecsesreeban -80 
8 — — Gigantic cornflower, 1.00 way you wish. That is, you may take one Ozone. Good early light pink...... 80 
Se ee ern eae eee eee aes . each of a kind, or all one kind or 2, 3, 4 or so Philippe Revoire. Very dark cri ah: a 
88. SIR MICHAEL. 5S, lavender.  F, of a kind, so as to make the required quan- plant. The true vartetF.s..s+-:-. = 1.50 
purple, suffused red. Considered by tities of varieties in any certain price class. Pres. Wil wis Sila : 
many to be the finest bi-color in the For example, for $2.00 you could select: 2 — EM, IAEHO TOOS-PIRE. «2-22 6+00+ 5.00 
EEE a:4as-casushacanadiaaesasaencieces 1.00 Ae Mohr, 3 Sonoma, 1 Midgard, 4 Glowing Renie Hortense. Soft rose-pink........... -60 
)m bers. S > i 
89. SONOMA. Standards and falls an ae oo — ees Oe 
RECERETIVS FOIOW. DOR. cccccvcsssece 25 “a Mn ng "eee ie thy 
=~ se ave é € ° > an 1ea 1 
| 00, SOUV. DE LOETITIA MICHAUD. IRISES PRICED $1.50 up stock, true to name.......cs+sss+se+-. * 80 
Lobelia blue, shading i 5 , » En ous < 
| obelia blue, shading to lighter blue. .35 Your selection one each of 6 kinds or more, gl Pane ernst ehh asks shensns —_ 
; 91. SOUV. DE MME. GAUDICHAU. at 20% less than the varieties amount to at ce et eee Comer ee neeeennenaes — 
Deep velvety violet. Better than my single prices. No two alike. Quantity Peony Prices: Alike or assorted, 10 at 
many new high priced varieties. Ex- 10% discount. 15 at 15% discount. 20 at 20% 
Lt eee 15 EXTRA FOR GOOD MEASURE discount. 25 at 25% discount. Prepaid. 
92. SUSAN BLISS. Nice rose-pink...... 25 Free, with a $1.00 Iris order: Your choice of LILY OF THE VALLEY 
93. SWEET LAVENDER. 568. lavender one division Ambassadeur, Sweet Lavender Lil r 
q , " ; ily of the Valley answers that ast Fans : 
hd deep rose-lavender. Ruffled. Fra- or Duke of Bedford. can I grow in shade or partial 8 12 le?” Theives 
: PRI he iiss spcuenacaneuct 7s isse cams 15 Free with a $2.00 Iris order: One Bruno, SS a in = open, 
i 4. TITAN. 8, light blue-violet. F, vio- Candlelight or Santa Barbara. ee ee ee 
: let-purple ’ 7 able for places where 
. ee eee eae one eemerent 8 25 Free, with a $3.00 Iris order: One Frieda many other flowers 
. 95. TRUE CHARM. White, edged with Mohr, Cardinal or Kansas. will not grow. May 
} blue-lavender .............0..- 25 . be planted in clumpe, 
' | pen ec ee ‘ Free, with a $4.00 Iris order: Five Lord of oF the clumps may be 
: 96. TRUE DELIGHT. White, edged with June, or five Black Prince, or 5 Souv. M. pulled apart, making 
i DURE BONED ois 6ciacas cass cesccaece 25 Gaudichau. 30 or more single 
a ’ inte ‘ roots. Good w t 
97. WATTEAU. 8S, campanula violet. Free, with a $5.00 Iris order: One Refulgence get quick poate he te 
F, violet-purple. Unusual........... 25 or San Francisco. make 5 to 8 smaller 
. 98. WHITE KNIGHT. A pure white of Free with an $8.00 Iris order: One Grace va — Use fine 
good size. Strong grower........... 15 Sturtevant. sand liberally in soil 
99. WM. MOHR. Gigantic flowered lilac. Free, with a $10.00 Iris order: One Peaches when planting, give 
veined purple. Plant and_ roots or Sacramento. ny Re gene i Peering 
small low Pi a your plants will bloom 
all, but flowers immense.......... -50 
‘ Free, with a $15.00 Iris order: One Blue Vel- and spread nicely. 
109, a 4 lilac-white with crinkled vet, or Rameses. « th P's G ° ) 
edges. Fragrant. A , 25 ” : , Te clumps, $2.25) (6 clumps, $4.00) ( clump, 
4 gs 25 Free, with a $20.00 Iris order: One Pink Satin. 65c). All prepaid. Shipment in ent” : 





WRITE RIGHT NOW to have me put your name on file for my September catalogue, listing not only the 

















usual fall bulbs but “Gladiolus Bulbs at Digging Time Prices.” Mention FLOWER GROWER, Please! 
J.D. LONG . . BOULDER, COLORADO, U.S. A. 
a 
aad 











